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Room 25980. The Pentagon 
Washington 25, Ὁ. Ὁ. 
13 June 1961 


Dear Mr. President: 


.By your letter of April 22, 1961, you charged me in association . 
with Attorney General Robert Kennedy, Adairal Arleigh Burke and Director: 
of Centrel Intelligence Allen Dulles to study our governmental practices 
and prograus in the areas of militery and parasilitary, guerrille and 
anti-guerrilla activity which fell short of outright war with a view to 
strengthening our work in this area. You directed special attention to 
the lessons which cen be learned from the recent events in Cuba. 


On May 16, our Cuban Study Group submitted to you en interim oral 
report of cur conclusions as of that date. We are now prepared to make 
cur fine] report to you orelly, supported by the following zemoranda: 


Memorandum No. 1 "Narrative or the Anti-Castro Operation ZAPATA” 


Menorenhua No. 2 "Iruaediate Causes of Failure of the Qperntion 
OAPATA" 


Memorendum No. 3 “Conclusions of the Cubnn Study Group" 
Menorandum Ho. 4& “Reccazendations or the Cuben .tudy Group” 


In your letter of April 22, you invited me to subait an individual 
report eubject to the review and coment of ay associates. As we have 
found no difficulty in reaching ® unanimous view on all essential peints 
under conciderntion, we are submitting this view as a jointly agreed 


study. 


In closing, my I express our vicw of the ercat importance of a 
prompt implenmcntetion of our first recasendation to establish a 
Strategic Resources Group supported by a Cold War Indications Center 
which will allow our governnent readily to focus its resources on the 
cbjectives which you set in the so-called Cold War? We feel that ve 
are losing today on any fronts and that the trend cen be reversed cnly 
by a whole-hearted union of effort Ly all Executive departments and 
egencies of the Goverment under your suidance. 


Sincerely yours, 


-) - 
Lh Ly 
Shedat ad ἄγε ει -- 


HMAAWELL D. TAYLOR 


The President DECLASSIFIED SAMNZZO 


The White House 


43 June 196} 


Memorandum No. 1 
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NARRATIVE OF THE ANTI-CASTRO CUBAN OPERATION ZAPATA 


I. Devel tpment of the Concept and Plan 


1. Although the Cuban situation had been the subject of serious study in 
“s9 “Special Group*, Centrel Intelligence Agency and other Government agencies 
since 1958, this study takes as its point of departure the basic policy paper, 
"A Program of Covert Action Against the Castro Regine," approved by the 
President on 17 March 1960. (See ANIIEX 1) This document, developed by the 
Central Intelligence Agency and indorsed by the Special Group, provided a pro- 
gren divided into four perts to bring about the replacement of the Castro 
regime by covert means: 
8. The creation of a responsible and unified Cuban opposition to the 
Castro regime located outside of Cuba. 
b. The development of means for mass couruunication to the Cuban people 
, as ἃ part of a powerful proprsenda offensive. 

Ν The creation and developnuent of a covert intelligence and action 
organization within Cuba which would be responsive to the orders and 
directions of the exile opposition. 

ἃ. The development of a pormailitary force outside of Cuba tor future 


, Gverrilla action. 


2. Since the primary purpose of this study ic to examine the paramilitary 
ections growing out of this program and its successive modifications, the 
paragraph referring to the paramilitary aspects of the plen is quoted in its 
entirety: 

"a. Preparations have already been mide for the development of an ade- 


quate paranilitery force Outside of Cuba, together with mechenisms for 
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Ἐ The Special Ογουρ; sanctimes culled the 5412 Comalttee, consists 


_ the neceseary logistics support of covert military operations on the island. 
Initially a codre of lenders vill be recruited after careful screening and 
traincd os paramilitary instructors. In a second phase & number of pare- 

nor military cadres will be trained at secure locations outside of the United 

States po 5.8 to be available for ἱπρηβαταξα deployment into Cuba to organize, 

| train and lead resistance forces recruited there both before and efter the 

. ap ᾿ς establisnrent of one or more active centers of resistance. The creation of 
this capebility will require a minim of six months and probably closer 
to eight. In the meanwhile; a limited sir capHdbility for reeupply and for. 
infiltmtion and exfiltration already exists uncer CIA control and can be 
rather easily expanded if ond when the situation requires, Within two months 
it is hoped to parallel this with a small air supply capability uncer deep 


4 


cover'as a commercial operation in another country." 


3. It is apparent from the cbove excerpt that at the time of approval of 
this document the concept. of peranilitary action was limited to the reeruit- 
ment of a cadre of leaders and the training of a number of paramilitary cndres 


for mibsequent use as guerrillas in Cuba. 


«“Ξ τ, 


4. The CIA began at once to implement the decisions contained in the policy 
Peper on 17 March 1960. A'target of 300 men was set for the recruitment of 
guerrillas to be trained covertly outcide tle United States. Radio SWAN ves 
installed on Swan Island and ready for broadcasting on-17 Muy 1960. (Zee 
ANNEX 2) Steps vere taken to develop. the FRD (Frente Revolucioniero Democratico) 
as the Cuban front organization composed of a broad spectrun of Cuban political 
elexents other than Communists and Batistisnos.. (See ANNEX 3). Qn August 18th, 
& progress report was given to the President and the Cabinet, at which tine a 
budget of sa@xe $13 million was approved, as well as the use cf Department of 


Defense personnel and equipment. However, it was specified at this time that 


no United ‘States military personnel were to be used in a ccmbat stetus. 
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I. Devel zpment of the Concept ond Plan 


1. Although the Cuban situation had been the subject of serious study in 


“$9 Βροονδδ Group*, Centrel Intelligence Agency and other Government agencies 


since 1958, thie study takes as its point of departure the basic policy paper, 
"A Promam of Covert Action Against the Castro Regine, ἡ approved by the 
President on 17 March 1960. (See ANIEX 1) This document, developed by the 
Central Intelligence Agency and indorsed by the Special Group, provided a pro- 
gren divided into four perts to bring about the replacement of the Castro 
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regime by covert means: 
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a. The creation of a responsible and unified Cuban opposition to the 


Castro regime located outside of Cuba. 


b. The development of means for mass courmunication to the Cuban people 


as a part of a powerful proprsenda offensive. 
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c. The creation and developnent of a covert intelligence and action 
organization within Cube which would be responsive to the orders and 


directions of the exile opposition. 


ἃ. The development of a paraailitary forces outside of Cuba for future 


, @verrilla action. 


2. Since the primary purpose of this study ic to examine the paramilitary 
actions growing out of this program and its successive modifications, the 


paragraph referring to the paramilitary aspects of the plon is quoted in its 
entirety: 


"ἃ. Preparations have already been mide for the development of an ade- 


quate paranilitary force outside of Cuba, together with mechanions for 


©. 


ἃ The Special Group;:sasctimes culled the 5412 Camauittee, consists of a Teputy 
Under Secretary of State, Deputy Secretary of Defense, Director, Central 
Intelligence and the Special Assistant to the [resident for National Security 
Affairs, and meets weekly to consider covert operations conducted by the CIA | 
under the authority of NSC 5412/2. ΕΝ ᾿ 
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"ΕΝ tary cadres will be trained at secure locations cutside of the United 


States so 88 to be available for imnediate deployment into Cuba to organize, 
train and lead resistance forces recruited there both before and efter the 
, °° @Stablishnent of one or more active centers of resistance. The creation of 
this capebility will require a mindimma of six months and probably closer 
to eight. In the meanvhile; a limited air capébility for reeupply and for. 
tofiltmtion and exfiltration already exists uncer CIA control and can be 
rather easily expanded if ond when the situation requires. Within tvo months 
it is hoped to parallel this with a small sir supply capability under deep 


covet'as a commercial operation in another country." 


3. It ie apparent from the cbove excerpt that at the time of approval of 
this document the concept of peranilitary action was limited to the recruit- 
ment of a cadre of leaders and the training of e number of paramilitary cadres 


for subsequent use as guerrillas in Cuba. 
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4. The CIA began at once to implement the decisions contained in the policy 
Peper on 17 March 1960. A’target of 300 men was set for the recruituent of 
guerrillas to be trained covertly outside the United States: Radio SWAN ves 
installed on Svan Island and ready for broadcasting on-17 May 1960. (see 
ANNEX 2) Steps were taken to develop the FRD (Frente Revolucioniare Democratico) 
ee the Cuban front organization ccaaposed of a broad Spectrua of Cuban political 
eleuents other than Communists and Batistianos.. (See ANNEX 3). On August 18th, 

& progress report was given to the President and the Cabinet, at which time a 
budget of βασι $13 million was approved, as well as the use of Department of 
Defense personnel and equipment. However, it was specified at this time that 


no United States military personnel were to be used in a combat stetus. 
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5. Scmetime in the suumer of 1960 the paramilitary concept for the opera- 


tion began to change. It appears that leaders in the CIA Task Force set up 
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cult later to persunde them to return to a cuerrilin tame tae 
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in Jenurry 1960 to direct the project were the first to entertain the thought 


of a Cuban strike force to land on the Cuban coast in supplementation of the 


_ guerrilla action contemplated under the March 17, 1960 paper. These CIA 


officers began to consider the formation of a oral] force of infantry (200-300 
men) for contingency employment in conjunction with other paramilitary opera- 
tions, and in June began to form a small Cuban tactical air force. Eventually. 
it wes decided to equip this force with B-26 aircraft which had been widely 


distributed to foreign countries including countries in Latin America. 
Φ 


6. There were ample reasons for this new trend of thought. The air drops 
into Cuba vere not proving effective. There were increasingly heavy shipments 
of Communist ams to Cuba, accompanied by evidence of increasingly effective 
control of the civilian population by Castro. The Special Group became avare 
of these adverse factors which were discussed repeatedly in the Comittee neet- 
ings during the fall of 1960. The mimites of the conferences indicate a declin- 
ing confidence in the effectiveness of guerrilla efforts alone to overthrow 


Castro. 


7+ In this atmosphere the CIA began to implement the new concept, incréas- 
ing the size of the Cuben force in training and reorienting the training 
tewart preparation for its use ἃ5 on assault force on the Cuban coast. On 
Novenber kth, CIA in Washington dispatched a cable to the project officer in 
Guatemala describing what ws wanted. (See ANNEX 4) ‘The cable directed a 
reduction of the guerrilla teams in training to 60 men and the introduction 
of conventional training-for the remainder as an amphibious and airborne 
esseult force. From that time on, the training emphasis was placed on the 
assault mission and there is no evidence that the members of the assault force 
received any further preparation for guerrilla-type operations. ‘The men becane 
Ceeply imbued with the importance of the landing operation and its superiority 


over any form of guerrilla action to the point thet it would have been diffi- 
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‘Guatemala rhere 400-500 Cubans had been assembled. 


6. As mentioneg in paragraph 5 above, in order to prepare for this opera- 


thon, the CLA had been obliged early to organize a task force for planning 


' tbe operation, and then later was to adjust that organization to the execution 


to General C. P. Cabell, . Deputy Director of Central Intelligence and the 


Director, Mr. Allen Dulles. The latter, while accepting full responsibility 
for the operation, generally did not inject himself into military operational 


matters. 


9 buring the early months of the development of the plan, the Director, 
CIA looked to the 5412 Camittee (Special Group) for guidance and approval 
of his covert plans for Cuba. In the period December 10, 1960 to February 8, 
1961, former Ambassador Whiting Willauer and Mr. Tracy Barnes of CIA were 


charged with keeping the President and the Secretary of State informed. By 


er 
iar 


the end of January following the change in administration, the President 
assisted by a restricted group of advisors from the National Security Council 
took cver the function of approval and the 5412 Committee tended to recede 
from a position of responsibility. However, the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence continued to keep the Comuttee informed of the covert aspects of the 


piso. 


10. The Director of Central Intelligence briefed the President on the new 
peremilitary concept on 29 November 1960 and reccived the indication that the 
Fresident wished the project expedited. The concept was formally presented 


to the Special Group on December 8, 1960. At this meeting (EEE 


Wan nats haf in charge of the parent litary section for the Cuba project, 


“aescribea. the new concept as one consisting of an armhibious landing on the 


“~ men} for contingency employment in conjunction with other paramilitary opera- 


tions, and in June began to form a small Cuban tactical air force. Eventually. 
it wgs decided to equip this force with B-26 aircraft which had been widely 


distributed to foreign countries including countries in Latin America. 
¢ 


6. There vere omple reasons for this new trend of thought. The air drops 
into Cuba vere not proving effective. There were increasingly heavy shipments 
of Communist arms to Cuba, accompanied by evidence of increasingly effective 
control of the civilian population by Castro. The Special Group became avare 
of these adverse factors which were discussed repeatedly in the Comittee meet- 
ings during the fall of 1960. ‘The minutes of the conferences indicate a declin- 
ing confidence in the effectiveness of guerrilla efforts alone to overthrow 


Cestro. 


7. In this atmosphere the CIA began to implement the new concept, increas- 
ing the size of the Cuben force ia training and reorienting the training 
teward preparation for its use as oan assault force on the Cuban cosst. On 
November 4th, CIA in Washington dispatched a cable to the project officer in 
Guatemala describing what wis wanted. (See ANNEX 4) The cable directed a 
reduction of the guerrilla teams in training to 60 men and the introduction 
of conventional training.for the remainder as an amphibious and airborne 
esseult force. From that time on, the training emphasis was placed on the 
asvanlt mission and there is no evidence that the members of the assault force 
received any further preparation for guerrilla-type operations. Thre men became 


Geeply imbued with the importance of the landing operation and its superiority 


Gaver. any, form of guerrilla action to the point that it would have been diffi- 


cult later to persuade them to return to a guerri}ia-type mission. The final 
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’ the operation, and then later was to adjust that organization to the execution 
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to General C. P. Cabell,. Deputy Director of Central Intelligence and the 


Tirector, Mr. Allen Dulles. The latter, while accepting full responsibility 
for the operation, generally did not inject himself into military operational 
matters. ; 

: “ ᾿ ᾿ 
9 During the early months of the development of the plan, the Director, 
CIA looked to the 5412 Comittee (Special Group) for guidance and approval 
of his covert plans for Cuba. In the period December 10, 1960 to February 8, 
1961, former Anbassador Whiting Willauer. and Mr. Tracy Barnes of CIA were 


charged with keeping the President and the Secretary of State informed. By 


wo 


the end of January following the chenge in administration, the President 
assisted by a restricted group of advisors from the liational Security Council 
took crer the function of approval and the 5412 Committee tended to recede 
from a position of responsibility. However, the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence continued to keep the Committee infomued of the covert aspects of the 


pisn. 


10. The Director of Central Intelligence briefed the President on the new 
peremilitary concept cn 29 November 1960 and received the indication that the 
President wished the project expedited. The concept was formally presen 


to the Svecial Group on Decenber 8, 1960. At this neeting ΗΠ 


ΜΕΝ new concept as one consisting of an amphibious landing on the 

Cutan coast of 600-750 men n equipped with weapons of extr aordinarily heavy fire 
"power. The lending vould be preceded by preliminary air strikes launched from 
Nicaragua against military torgets. Air strikes as well as supply flights | 


would continue after the > Janding. The objective would be to seize, hold a 


| 


: . 
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mse ἮΝ United e2ea in Cuba, maintain a visible presence, and then to draw dissident 


eke ene ty the lendirg force, which hupefully would trigger a general up- 


“gt thee 


vheing. This amshibious landing would not entirely elininste the previous 
concept for infiltrating guerrilla teems. It was expected that some 60-80 


-. mon vould be infiltrated prior to the auphibious lending. 


21. Ti.2 Special Group was also briefed on the quality of the Cuten force in 
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᾿ yy in charg? of training, described the superior ς wonenctortetice of the indi- 


“taunts, particularly as to motivation, intelligénce, end leadership qualities. 
: Te expresced the cpinion that such a force would have no difficulty inflicting 


heavy casualties on a mich larger militic foree. 


32. There is no evidence that the Special Group fomsally arrroved this plan 
¢ 
at the time but the CIA representatives were encouraged to continue in its 
develcprent. A carment was made at the meeting that the existence of the U.S.-: 


backed force of Cubens in training was well known throughout Latin America. 


13. During this period the CIA Task Force headquerters for the project was 
geveloping a detailed operation plan to support the new concept. It is re-_ 
ferred to in this study as Operation TRINIDAD, περ after the Cuban town on 
the southeast coast which was to be the side of the emphibious landing. On 
dsnuary jJith, imbassador Willauer representing State and Ir. Bermes of CIA 
{iret dlecuseed with representatives of the Joint Ctaff the over-all problen 
of effecting the overthrow of Castro. As a result, a working coimittee includ- 
ing representation of CLA, State, Defense, and the JCS was formed to coor- 
dinate future actions in pursuit of this objective. At this meeting the 


TRINIDAD Plan as such wes not discussed. 


14. At about this time, the change in the national administration produced 


a breek in the contimity of the development of the plan. On Jamary 22nd, 


at 


eeveral menbers of the new administration including Mr. Rusk, Mr. MclNanara, 


{ 


15. Early in Jamvary, the Joint Chiefs of Steff decided that there was need 
os for en over-all United States plen of action for the overthrow of Castro and 
τ" 


εἷς. Produced a paper, JCSM-hb-61 (See Annex 7), in which they recomended the in- 
ae of an interdepartmental group to consider various courses of action 
᾿ 7 in ascending degree of υ. . 8. involveneiit, which, after epproval by the President, 
would decane en over-all plan to be supported by subordinate plans prepored by 
8. egenciles concerned. This recomendation reached the Secretary of Defense ? 
but appears to have been lost in the activities arising out of the change in 


ν 


edxinistration. : 


"16. On Novenber 18, 1960, President-elect Kennedy had first learned of the 
existence of a plen for the overthrow of Castre through ea call on him at Falm 
Beach by Mr. Dulles and Mr. Bissell. He received his first briefing on the 
developing plan as President on January 28 at a meeting which included the Vice 
President, Secretary of State » Secretary of Defense, the Director of Cential 
Intelligence, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Assistant Secretary 
Mann, Assistent Secretary Nitze; Mr. Tracy Barnes, and Mr. MeGeorge Bundy. 

(See AMEX 8) “After considerable discussion, the President authorized the 
following: | 

' & A continuation and accentuation of current activities of the CLA, in- 
cluding increased propaganda, increased political action, and increased 
sabotage. Continued overflights of Cuba were specifically authorized. 

- The Defense Department vas to review CIA proposals for the active 
Geployment of enti-Castro Cuban forces On Cuban territory and the results 
of this analysis were to be proxptly reported to the CIA. 


ἢ "ee She ‘State Depsirtment was to prepere a concrete proposal for action 


. 
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, moa yould be infiltrated prior to the auphibious landing. 
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12. Ti2 Special Group was also briefed on the quality of the Cutan force in 
, tratajag in Gustezala. leve EN Ra 
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[Din charg? of training, described the superior characteristics of the indi- 


viduals, particularly as to motivation, intelligénce, and leadership qualities. 
. Tie expresced the opinion that such a force would have no difficulty inflicting 


heavy casualties on a crach larger militia force. 


12. Taeve is no evidence that the Special Group fonaally arcroved this plan 
at the tire but the CIA representatives were encouraged ta continue in its 
develcprent. A coment was mnde at the mecting that the existence of the U.S. -; 


tected force of Gubens in training was well known throughout Inatin America. 


13. During this period the CIA Tack Force headquerters for the project wns 
developing a detniled operation plan to support the new concept. It is ye 
ferred to in this study as Operation TRINIDAD, narwed after the Cuban town on 
the southeast coast which was to be the side of the emphibious landing. On 
January Jith, fabessa ior Willauer representing State and Ir. Bernes of CIA 
firct discaseed with representatives of the Joint Ctaff the over-all yrobien 
of effecting the overthrow of Castro. As a result, a working ecxmittee includ- 
ing representation of CLA, State, Defense, and the JCS was formed to coor- 
dinate future actions in pursuit of this objective. At this meeting the 


TRINIDAD Plan as such wes not discussed. 


14. At about this time, the change in the national eduinistration preduced 


a breek in the contimuity of the development of the plan. On Jamuary eend, 


wet 


teveral merbers of the new administration including Mr. Rusk, Mr. NcNemara, 
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Ma. Bowles, end Mr. Robert Kennedy were introduced to the Cuba project at a 


riefing at the State Department. General Lexnitzer and Mr. Dulles were also 


15. Easly in January, the Joint Chiefs of Steff decided that there was need 


"ΣΦ for en over-all United States plen of action for the overthrow of Castro and 


_Frotuced 8 Peper, JCGM-4h-61 (Sce Annex 7), in which they recomended the in- 
etitution of an interdepartzental group to consider various courses of action 


tn necending degree of U. 8. involveneit, which, efter epproval by the President, 


would became an over-all plan to be supported by subordinate plans prepared by 


the egencies concerned. This recomnendation reached the Secretary of Defense ’ 


but appears to have been lost in the activities arising out of the change in 


ν 
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edainistration, . 
16. On Novender 18, 1960, President-elect Kennedy had first learned of the 
exiatence of a plan for the overthrow of Castro through a call on him at Palm 
Beach by Mr. Dulles and Mr. Bissell. He received his first briefing on the 
developing plan as President on January 28 at a meeting which included the Vice 
President, Secretary of State, Secretary of Defense, the Director of Central 
Intelligence, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Assistant Secretary 
Fenn, Assistent Secretary Nitze, Mr. Tracy Barnes, and Mr. MeGeorge Bundy. 
(See AliEX 8) “After considerable discussion, the President authorized the 
following: | 
'@. A continuation end accentustion of current activities of the CLA, in- 
cluding increased propaganda, increased political action, and incrensed 
sabotage. Continued overflights of Cuba vere specifically authorized. 
Ὁ. The Defense Department was to review CIA proposals for the active 
Geployment of enti-Castro Cuban forces on Cuban territory and the results 
of t this analysis were to be prazptly reported to the CIA. 
ὴ tthe ‘State Department was to prepere a concrete proposal for action 
“aa other Latin American countries to isolate the Castro regime and to 


bring against it the judguent of the Organization of American States. It 


Ὶ . 
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17. Following this meeting, the Joint Chiefs of Steff undertook to evnlunte 


Plan TRUTIDAD in the form developed by the CIA up to that point. ‘The Chiefs 
orpraved and forwarded to the Secretary of Defense on 3 February 1961, JCSM-57- -61, 


' ΤΉΝ Evaluation of the ΟἿΑ Paremilitary Plan - - Cuba." (See ANNEX 9) The 


evaluation was summarized in paragraphs 1-p and lg as follows: “In summary, 


evaluation of the current plan results in a favorable assessnent, modified by 


the specific conclusions set forth above, of the likelihood of achieving initial 
military success. It is obvious that ultimate success will depend upon political 
factors, i.e., ἃ sizeable popular uprising or substantial follow-on forces. It 
showld be noted that assesarent of the combat worth of essault forces is based 
upon second- and third-hand reports, and certain logistic aspects of the plan ;: 
are highly canplex and critical to the initial success. For these reasons, an 


independent evaluation of the combat effectiveness of the invasion force and 


detailed analysis of logistics plans should be made by a team of Amy, Navel 


end Air Force officers, if this can be done without denger of compranise of the 
plan. Despite the shortcomings pointed out in the assessaent, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff consider that timely execution of this plan hes a fair chanse of 

ultimate success and, even if it does not achieve imsediately the full results 


desired, could contribute to the eventunl overthrow of the Castro regine." 


18. Because of the feeling of lack of direct knowledge expressed by the Chiefs, 


it was decided to send a team of three officers from the Joint Staff to examine 


---- 


and report on the military effectiveness of the Cuban Expeditionary Force at 
its Guaterala base. This visit ¥ wos made in the period 2h-27 February and re- 


culted in a report to the Joint Chiefs of Staff (See ANNEX 10) which included 


“st 


‘; 


the cattinte that, becense of the vieibility of activities at Retelhuleu in 
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198. camented to ths Eecretary of Defense that, "Based upon a general review 


fot the military portion of the plen, en evaluation of the canbat effectiveness 


“4 ‘ot the forces end an analysis of the logistics plan fron a military stand- 


“4.0 


“point, since the anall invasion force will retain the initiative until the 


οἰ Locatton of the lencing is determined, the plan could be expected to achieve 


2 initial success. Ultimate success will depend on the extent to which the 


inittal sssqult perves as ἃ catalyat for further action on the part of anti- 


Castro elenents throughout Cuba." The Joint Chiefs of Staff in their forvara- 


ing memorandum to the Secretary of Defense recamended that, "A military 


instructor experienced in the operational logistics be assimmed to the train- 


πᾷ unit tmediately for the final phase of the training." Such an officer, 


Sd was dispatched from Washington and remained with 


‘the σαν {(οαὕσϑη Expeditionary Force) for some time, assisting in correcting -. " 


Screg of the logistics deficiencies previously noted by the inspection ὅθε. - 


19. While the Joint Chiefs of Staff supported the TRINIDAD Plan as one + having 


. ‘yar 


"a τοῖν chance of success" the plan encountered difficulties in other quarters. 


From its inception the plan had been developed under the ground rule that it 


must retain a covert character, that is, it should include no action which, 


if revealed, could not be plausibly denied by the United States and should 
lock to the world as an operation exclusively conducted by Cubans. This ground 
rule meant, among other things, that no U.S. military forces or individuals 
could take pert in combat operations..: In due course it was extended to exclude 
pre-D-Dey air strikes in support of the landing since such strikes could not 
hare the eppeerance of being launched from Cuban soil before an airstrip had 
been eeized by the landing force. This effort to treat as covert an operation 


which in ,reelity. could not be concealed or shielded from the presumption of 


- aes tet 


‘U, 8. invojvenent raised in due course many serious obstacles to the successful 
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a Plan TRIIDAD in the form developed by the CIA up to that point. The Chiefs 


oyproved and forwarded to the Secretary of Defense on 3 February 1961, JCSM-57- δι, 
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ΟΝ Evaluation of the CIA Parnnilitary Plan - » Cuba." (See ANNEX 9) The 
evaluation was eumarized in paragraphs 1-p and lg as follows: "In summry, 
evaluation of the current plan results in a favorable assessment, modified by 
the specific conclusions set forth above, of the likelihood of achieving initial 
᾿ military success. It 1s obvious that ultimate success will depend upon political 
factors, i.e, & sizeable popular uprising or substantial follow-on forces. It 
should be noted that assesanent of the combat worth of essault forces 18 based 
upon second- and third-hand reports, and certain logistic aspects of the plan , 
are highly canmplex and critical to the initial success. .For these reasons, an 
independent evaluation of the combat effectiveness of the invasion force and 
etatled analysis of logistics plans should be made by a team of Amy, Iaypl 
end Air Force officers, if this can be done without danger of compromise of the 
plan. Despite the shortcomings pointed out in the assesssent, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff consider that timely execution of this plan has a fair chance of 
ultimate success and, even if it does not achieve imaediately the full results 


desired, could contribute to the eventual overthrow of the Castro regine," 


18. Because of the feeling of lack of direct knowledge expressed by the Chiefs, 


it was decided to send a tean of three officers from the Joint Staff to exanine 


- 


end report on the military effectiveness of the Cuban Expeditionary Force at 
its Guatemala base. This visit was made in the period 2h-27 February and re- 
gulted in a report to the Joint Chiefs of Staff (See ANNEX 10) which included 
tbe esttiinta that, ἌΝ of the visibility of activities at Retalhuleu in 
Guatemala “and Puerto Cabezas in Nicaragua, the odds against surprise being 
achieved was about 85 to 15. ‘The JCS air evaluation pointed gut that if sur- ᾿ 


price were not achleved, the attack against Cuba vould fail » adding that one 


7 


ὩΣ 


military portion of the plen, an evaluation of the canbat effectiveness 


forces end an: analysis of ths logistics plan from a military stand- 

aince the emall invasion force vill retain the initiative until the 

5, Ὁ Ἰσοαίασα of the lending is determined, the Pion could be expected to achieve 

Ἐπὶ initial success. Ultimate guccess will depend on the extent to which the 

" initdal sscault cerves as a catalyst for further-action on the part of anti- | 

$ Ν Castro elenients throughout Cuba." The Joint Chiefs of Staff in their forwara- 

"Ang memorandum to the Secretary of Defence recamended that, "A militery 
instructor experienced in the operational logistics be assigned to the trnain- 
ing unit iemediately for the final phase of the training." Such an officer, 

Ts Eee eae was dispatched from Washington end remained with 


“the CEF (Qiben Expeditionary Force) for some time, assisting in correcting -. 


ἰΞ οι τὶ οἵ the logistics deficiencies previously noted by the inspection teen. - 


29. Yhile the Joint Chiefs of Starr supported the TRINIDAD Plan as one _having 

"a ΤΟΙ͂Σ chance of success" the plan enccuntered difficulties in other quarters. 
Froa its inception the plen had been developed under the ground rule that it 
must retain a covert character, that is, it should include no acticn which, 

if revealed, could not be Plausibly denied by the United States and should 

lock to the world as an operation exclusively conducted by Cubens. This ground 
rule meant, anong other things, that no U.S. military forces or individuals 
could take pert in conbat operations... In due course it was extended to exclude 
pre-D-Dey air strikes in support of the landing since such strikes could not 
have the eppeerance of being launched from Cuban soil before an airstrip had 
been seized by the landing force. This effort to treat as covert an operation 
vhich in reality could not be concealed or shielded from the presumption of 
υ, Ss. tnvojvenent raised in due course many serious obstacles to the successful 


conduct of the operation which will be the subject of cubsequent cament. 


ἜΝ 
. μὰ Ν OO. ‘De Prosident end his advisors were thoroughly avare of the difficulties 


it 


r! 
ΟΝ 
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8 <7. ma 
ay π᾿ of pre ressrving ths covert character of an operation as visible as a landing on 
| ve 


7 


ἃ hoatile sbore end from the outset viewed the TRINIDAD Plan with caution. In 


"_Perthcalar, ths State Department representatives opposed features of the plen 


᾿ 


cre " voemee of the difficulty of concealing U.S. participation and also because of 


i — fear of adverse reactions to the United States in Latin American countries: 


we send fh the United Nations. They objected in particular to the conduct of any 


τιῦ 


ἶ "" tactical air operations unless these aircraft were either actually or ostensibly 


᾿ based on Cuban soll. - - 
Ζ - 


21. On the other hand, working to overcome this reluctance to approve the 
SRINIDAD Plan was the need to decide quickly vhat to do with the Cuban Expedi- 
tionary, Force. ‘he President was informed that this force must leave Guatemala 
within a limited time and that, further, it could not be held together long in 
the United States if it were moved there. If the decision were teken to dis- 
band the force that fact would -soon becaze known and would be interpreted as. 

δ remunciation by the U.S. of the effort to free Cuba from Castro: Faced with 
two unattractive alternatives, the President and his advisors asked the -CIA to 
come up with various proposals for the use of this force as alternatives to 


TRINIDAD. 


22. Taese proposals were the subject of detailed consideration on March 11th 
when the President end the National Security Council met to consider the var- > 
icus plans. then being entertained for Cuba. Mr. Bissell of CIA presented a 
paper entitled, "Proposed Operation Against Cuba" which suxmarized the action 
to date and presented four alternative courses: of action. (See ANNEX 11) It 
concluded by reconmending the TRINIDAD Plan which he described to be an opera- 
tion in the form of an assault in force preceded by a diversionary lending as 


the ection having the best chance of achieving the desired result. The assault 
- a -- ° 
εν wa Ss ᾿ 
in force \as to consist of an 1 auphibsous/atrborne assault with concurrent (but 
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~ Gastrs regine ‘the provisional government could be recognized and δ legal 


4 


“he 
"pacts περτίδοὰ for υ. 8. Jogtstic support. 


| Εις f a 23. ‘Be military plan contemplat ted the holding of a perimeter around a beach- 
an My head area. It wes believed that initial attacks by the Castro militia, even 
᾿ ὩΣ τ᾿ a fee, 


Ag, comtucted in considerable force, could be successfully resisted. The scale 


BE as of. te operation, e Cisplay of professional competence end determination on 


. 
a 


wed "the part of the assault force would, it was. hoped, demoralize the Castro 


“tutti, ceuss defections therefran, impair the orale of the Castro regime 
ἮΝ ond induce’ ‘Widespread rebellion. 


μ | φὴς After M11 discussion of this plan the President indicated that he vas 

| willing to 895 ahead with the over-all project » but that he could not indorse 

a plan so “spectaculer" as TRINIDAD. He directed that the CIA planners. cane 

| up with other alternative methods of employing the Cuben forces. An accepteble; 
: plan should provide for a "quiet" lending, preferably at night, without having 
the appearance of a World War II type emphibious assault. ‘The State Depart- 
"" ment requested that any beachhead seized should include δὴ airfield cepehle.. 


of supporting B-26 operations, to which any tactical air operations could be 
attributed. 


25. During the period 13 - 15 March the paramilitary steff of CIA worked 
intensively to devise a plan or plens having the desired characteristics, and 
presented a briefing to the JCS Working Group late in the morning of March 1h. 
They produced for consideration three such alternatives as general concepts. 
They vere based on three possible landing areas: (1) The Preston erea on the 

port coast of Oriente Province; (2) the south const of las Villas between 


Ἂ Trinidad ani Cienfuegos; and (3) the eastern ZAPATA area near Cochinos Bay. 


26: Ca Harch ith these three alternatives were referred to the Joint Chiefs 


| ce state for thely evaluation. The Joint Statt meenamed thie caste 


‘Te <p. op. o.. ᾿ Be ΝΗ ᾿ Ν 
2147 Porticular, the State Department representatives opposed features of the plen 
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ὦ 25 as, " Decsuee of the difficulty of concealing U.S. participation and also because of 


H Ἰ ᾿ _ their fear of adverse reactions to the United States in Latin American countries - 
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δι ¢: : end fy the United Nations. They objected in particular to the conduct of any 
ται δος, 


3 tactical air operations unless these aircraft vere either actually or ostensibly 


based on Cuban soll: - ᾿ 
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21. On the other hand, working to overcome tiis reluctance to approve the 
SRINIDAD Plan was the need to decide quickly what to do with the Cuban Expedi- 
tionary, Force. The President was informed that this force must leave Guatemala 
within a limited time and that, further, it could not be held together long in 
the United States if it were moved there. If the decision were teken to dis- 
band the force sthat fact would - soon ‘beeme known and would be interpreted as. 
ἃ reminciation by the U.S. of the effort to free Cuba from Castro: Faced with 
two unattractive alternatives, the President and his advisors asked the -CIA to 
coms up with various proposals for the use of this force as alternatives to 


TRINIDAD. 


22. These proposals were the subject of detailed consideration on March llth 
when the President end the National Security Council met to consider the var- » 
icus plens. then being entertained for Cuba. Mr. Bissell of CIA presented a 
paper entitled, “Proposed Operation Against Cuba" which sucmarized the action 
to date and presented four alternative courses of action. (See ANNEX 11) It” 
concluded by recommending the TRINIDAD Plan which he described to be an opera- 
tion in the form of on assault in force precedea by a diversionary lending as 
the action paving | the Pest chance of achieving the desired result. The assault 
in τὰς Vhs to consist of an euphibious/airborne assault with concurrent (but 
no prior) ‘action air cupport, to seize 8 beachhead contiguous to terrein suitable 

for guerrilla cperations. _ The ‘provisional government would land ε as Soon as 


ΗΝ ore 


. the beachhead had deen secured... ΟἿΣ initial military operations were successful 


7 ‘Ths military plan contemplated th the } holding» of a ‘perimeter around Β ᾿ς beach- 


a Rend orca. τι wes believed that initial attacks by the Castro militia, even 


ἘΣ te exeration, @ Gisplay of professional competence and determination on 
ΤΙ the part of the assault force would, it was hoped, demoralize the Castro 


ee 


7 “patnitte, couse defections therefron, impair the morale of the Castro regime 


τ» ond induce’ ‘wldesprend rebellion. 


2h. After full discussion of this plan the President indicated that he was 
willing to 89 ahead with the over-all project, but that he could not indorse 
a plan 82 "spectacular" as TRINIDAD. He directed that the CIA planners. came 
up with other alternative methods of euploying the Cuben forces. An acceptable: 
plan should provide for a "quiet" lending, preferably at night, without having 
the appearance of a World War II type exphibious assault. The State Depart- 
‘ ment requested that any beachhead seized should include δὴ airfield cepehle.. 


of supporting B-26 operations, to which any tactical air operations could be 
attributed. 


25. During the period 13 - 15 March the paramilitery steff of CLA worked 
intensively to devise a plan or Plens having the desired characteristics, and 
Presented a briefing to the JCS Working Group late in the morning of March 14. 
They Produced for consideration three such alternatives as general concepts. 
They were based on three possible landing areas: (1) The Preston erea on the 

. "north coast of Oriente Province; (2) the south const of las Villas betveen 


ἊΝ ‘Trintdna aml Cienfuegos; and (3) the eastern ZAPATA areca near Cochinos Bay. 


Bs: Ca ferch kth these three alternatives were referred to the Joint Chiefs 
| ‘of Staff, for their evaluation, The Joint Steff prepared this evaluation, the 


_ results of which the respective Service action officers presented to their 


“ 


respective Chiefs prior, to the Jes 5 necting on 15 March. At this meetings : fe. 
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ἢν follewing 8 briefing by the Joint Staff Working Group, the Joint Chiefs 


| epprored, the evaluation and reported to the Secretary of Defense that of the 


} three, the ZAPATA concept was considered the most feasible and the most likely 


Ἢ to accomplish the objective. They edded that none of the alternative concepts 
" wore considered as feasible and likely to accomplish the objective as the 
ο : . DRENIDAD Plan. (See ANNEX 12) This preference for the TRINIDAD Operetion 
Ἂ ‘4 seem? to have been overlooked in the subsequent consideraticn of the plan by 


eons of the senior civilian officials, including the Secretary of Defense to 


‘ whaa the views of the Chiefs were. addressed. * 
oe 


27. An important question developed in the course of this study is the ex- 


tent to which the Joint Chiefs of Staff approved the ZAPATA Plan as it finally 


" 


took form. The action on March 15th merely indicated a preference for the 
ZAPATA concept as opposed to the two other concepts considered (neither of 
which was the original TRINIDAD Plan.) However, the record is clear (See 
ANKEX 13). that the Chiefs subsequently took active part in considering changes 
to the plen as-it developea into final form, did not oppose the plan and by 

' their acquiescing in it gave others the impression of epproval. They congidered 
the plen as a body four times after Morch 15th while the plan was in the forma- 
tive stage, but did not review the plan in its final form because of the short- 
ness of time between the submission of the plen to the JCS, April 15, and the 
actual lending. While individual Chiefs gave it considerably more personal 
attenticn than the above record suggests, they did not and probably could not 
give the plen the sare meticulous study which a commander would give to 4s plan 
for which he was personally responsible. Also, individual Chiefs had differ- 

: ing views as to important aspects of. the operations which in turn differed - 
ee from those held by senior civilian officials, ~~ 
28. Cn the sane day as the Chiefs' action, March 15th, the President vas 


ni. Ss 
SF 


sbrierea at the ihite House on the three alternative cours es of action which 


the Chier's ‘hoa considered. After full discussion, the President egain with- 


i, 


’ 


Ths CLA returned on the following cay, March 16th, and presented a modifica- 


Came eeeee 


tion for the lending at Zapata which Mr. Bissell considered on balance more 
ἦτ gdvantageous than the TRINIDAD Plan, wherein there vould be air drops at first 


" light instead of the previous day in the late afternoon, with the landing in 


the night and all the ships withdrewn from the objective area by dew with- 


out completing the unloading at that time. The President authorized them to 


~proeeg with the plan, but still without giving 10 his formal approval. 


29. As the TRINIDAD Plan developed; Xhe question of ε nir strikes became a... 


matter of extended discussions. -.On Jenuary nen - rote’ @ uem-. .... 


᾿ yendum to the Chief, wns] τ i “Policy Decisions Required 

for Conduct of Strike Operations Against Government of Cuba." (See ANNEX 14) 

The paper includes the statement, "The Cuban air force and naval vessels cepable 

of opposing οὐχ landing must be knocked out or neutralized before our amphibious - ' 
shipping makes its final run-into the beach. . If this is not done we will be 
courting disaster.". The memoranduwn further recomsended that the air prepara-- 
tion commence not later than dswn on D-l and that-a maximum number of aircraft . 

be employed for this purpose. The State Department consistently resisted this 

kind of air preparation because of its "spectacular" neture end because of the - 
junbility to attribute pre-D-Day strikes‘to airplanes in Cuba. They also: τ“ 
opposed the use:of. jets, although former Ambassador Whiting-Willeuer, who with:.2.°° 
Mr. Tracy Barnes monitored the plan in.the period December 10 + February δ, ἐν 

1961 ot the request of Secretary of State Herter, had pointed out the need for... «+: 
jet cover to Protect the landing in discussions of the Special Group in ~ 

January. It was ‘felt that the renge of Jets would obviously -require them to:... + 
operate from U. S.-controlled bases and hence’ could not ‘be brought within the.- == * 
requirements of non-attribution. — 


~ 


30. In the end a compromise was reached with regard to the air plan. Early 


in April;1t was decided to stage limited air strikes on D-2 at the tine of a 


diversiona#y landing of 160 men to Ὁ 
ry tang ΟΣ -Ὁ 
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ternative concepts 
_ were considered as feasible and likely to accomplish the objective as the | 
__ DRDCDAD Plan. (See ANNEX 12) ‘This preference for the TRINIDAD Operetion 

+ seem? to have been overlooked in the subsequent consideration of the plan by 
some Of tha senior civilian officials te including the Secretary of Defense to 


‘ whaa the views of the Chiefs were. addressed. 


«“ .. 
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27. An important question developed in the course of this study is the ex- 
tent to which the Joint Chiefs of Staff approved the ZAPATA Plan as it finally 
took form. The action on March 15th nerely indicated a preference for the 
ZAPATA concept as opposed to the two other concepts considered (neither of 
which was the original TRINIDAD Plan.) However, the record is clear (See 
ANNEX 13). that the Chiefs subsequently took active part in considering changes 
to the plan as-it developea into final for, did not oppose the plan and by 
their acqulescing in it gave others the impression of epproval. They congidered 
the plen as a body four times after March 15th while the plan was in the forma- 
tive stage, but did not review the plan in its final form because of the short- 
ness of time between the submission of the plen to the JCS, April 15, and the 
actual lending. While individual Chiefs gave it considerably more personal 
attenticn than the above record suggests, they did not and probably could not 
give the plan the sare meticulous study which ἃ comander would give to a plan 
for which he was personally responsible. Also, individual Chiefs had differ- 
ing views as to important aspects of. the operations which in turn differed 


from those held by senior civilian officials. ~~ 


28. om ne sane day as the Chiefs’ action, March 15th, the President was 


"" a Jbrietea ὃ ze the White Bouse on the three alternative courses of action which 


the ΠΥ ‘had considered. After full discussion, the President again with- 


held epproval of the plan and directed certain modifications to be considered. 


ease ; 7 “ 


ee πε “45 
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᾿ς 
mee anscead ΟΥ̓ the previous day in the late afternoon, with the lending in 
the night and all the ships withdrewn from the objective area by dew with- 


out completing the unloading at that time. The President authorized them to 


-procegd with the plan, but still without giving it his formal approval. 


29. As the TRINIDAD Plan developed, the question of nir strikes tecase a. _ 
matter of extended. discussions. On Jenuary ΤῊΣ ᾿ μοι @uem-. ..... 
rendum to the Chief, waif] ΝΕ Ἴρμμκο εν "Policy Decisions Required- 
for Conduct of Strike Operations Against Government of Cuba." (See ANNEX 14) 
The paper “{ncludes the statement, "The Cuban air force and naval vessels cepable 
of opposing our: landing must be knocked out or neutralized before our amphibious - 
shipping makes its final run into the beach. . If this is not done we will be ©... 
courting disaster.“. The memorandwna further recorszended that the air prepara-" . 
tion cosmence not later than dsim on D-1 ana that a maxizum number of aircraft . 
be employed for this purpose. The State Department consistently resisted this 
kind of air preparation because of its “spectacular” neture end because of the - 
Junbility to attribute pre-D-Day strikes'to airplanes in Cuba. They also 
opposed the use:of: jets, although former Awbussador Whiting..Willeuer, who with ::2.~ 
Mr. Trocy Barnes monitored the plan in the period December 10 - February 5, ; 
1961 αἱ the request of Secretary of State Herter, had pointed out the need fer... :- 
jet cover to protect the landing in discussions of the Special Group in ~ 
January. It ‘was felt that the renge of Jets vould obviously ‘require them to... 
operate from U. S.-controlled bases and hence could not be brought: within the - - = 


requirements of non-attribution. — 


--- 


30. In the end a compromise νας reached with regard to the air plan. [arly 
in Aprilj‘t vas decided to stage limited air strikes on .D-2 st the time of a 
diversionary isnding of 160 men to be made in eastern Cuba. These strikes were 


for the purpose of giving the impression of being the action of Cuban pilots 


detecting from the Cuben Air Force and thus support the fiction that the D-Day 


lending was receiving ite air support from within Cuba. The Joint Chiefs of 


. Staff did not favor these D-2 air strikes because of their indecisive nature 


aml the danger of alerting prematurely the Castro force. ‘Mr. Bissell of CIA 


aleo later stated at a meeting on April 6 that CIA would prefer to conduct an 


all-cut air strike on the morning of D-Day rather then perform the D-2 defec- 


: a . 
tion strikes followed by limited strikes on D-Day. Nevertheless, the political 


advantages led to their inclusion in the plan but with the reelization that 


main reljance for the destruction of the Castro Air Force must be placed on 


the D-Day etrikes. 


31. At the time of the meeting with the President on 16 March, preparations 
in the field vere proceeding on the ussumption that the landing would take 
place. The President agreed to this procedure but reserved the right to call 
off the plan even up to 2k hours prior to the landing. He epproved the estab- 
listment of an interdepartmental working group to carry forward the vork begun 
in January (see paragraph 13 above) and to assure closer coordination within 
the Executive Bramch. On 23 March this working group produced a paper Gontain- 
ing egreed tasks prepared by the Joint Staff for assigmient to the various 
agencies of the Federal Goverrment. (See ANNEX 15) This paper was the first 
successful sction to formalize the interdepartmental coordination which up to 
this point hed depended largely upon ad hoc conmittees and meetings at Presi- 
dGentiel level. Because of the high security classification or the operations, 
few if any records were kept at these meetings and decisions were rarely in 
written form. Papers bearing on the operation were nomally distributed at 


the start of a meeting end gathered up at the end. 


32. Initially, the ZAPATA Plen had a D-Day of 5 April. By 29 March it was 


epparent that no such D-Day could be kept and the President on that day 


“advanced it to 10 April. This date later became infeasible for political 


fe. 


_ 333. Οδ 12 April en important conference took place with the President, the 


Fecretary of State, the JCS, and other NSC officials, in wnich Mr. Bissell of 


the CIA presented a paper which outlined the latest changes in the ZAPATA 


Operation, including the defections, the air strikes on D-2 and D-Dey (See 


' AWHEX 16), end the folloving timetable: 


D-7 Camence staging main force - staging completed 

night of D-5 
"Ὁ . 

D-6 First vessel sails fram staging area - last vessel 
departs early morning p-4 

D-2 . B-26 defection operation’- limited air strikes 

ὯΞ2 Diversionary landing in Oriente (night of D-3 to D-2) 

D-Day Main landings (night of D-l to ἢ) - limited air strikes. 


Two B-26's and liaison plane land on seized air strip. 


Ὁ to Del Vessels return night of Ὁ to Dl to caspicte Ci scharge 
of supplies. 

917 Diversionary landing in Pinar del Rio. 

The President did not give final approval to the plan at this meeting. lowever, 

he was informed that the decision could not be delayed much longer as the no-go 

tine for preliminary operations would be 12 o'clock Friday, 14 April, and for 


eon. Fe 


the mein landing, 12 o'clock Sunday, 16 April. 


"5. J vent to Puerto Cabezas to attend the final — 
briefing of the Brigade and battalion comianders of the CEF. (See ANNEX 17) 
While there, on 13 April he was asked for a final evaluation of the quality and 
rendiness of the Brigade. He replied in most enthusiastic terms (See ANNEX 18), 
praising the combat readiness of the Brigade end the Cuban Air Force, and ex- 
pressing confidence in the success of the project. His views were circulated 


in Washington and reached the President. 


35. Meanwhile, the ships of the invading force were approaching Cubs. The 


first operational event scheduled to occur was a diversionary landing 39 miles 


east of ‘Guantanamo by 8. group of 160 men planned for the night of 14-15 April. 


Ths landihg failed to take place, probably because of weak leadership on the 


OO ᾿ . 

and the danger of alerting prematurely the Castro force. Mr. Bissell of CIA 
aleo later stated at a meeting on April 6 that CLA would prefer to conduct an 
all-cut air strike on the morning of D-Day rather than perform the D-2 defec- 
" tion strikes followed by limited strikes on D-Day. Nevertheless, the political 
advantages led to their inclusion in the plan but with the reelization that 


- 


main reljance for the destruction of the Castro Air Force must be Placed on 


ἊΣ 


the D-Day etrikes. 


31. At the time of the meeting with the President on 16 March, preparations 
in the field were proceeding on the assumption that the landing would take 
place. The President agreed to this procedure but reserved the right to call 
off the plan even up to 24 hours prior to the landing. He approved the estab- | 
lishment of an interdepartmental working group to carry forward the work begun 
in January (see paragraph 13 above) and to assure closer coordination within 
the Executive Bramch. On 23 March this working group produced a paper Contain- 
ing agreed tesks prepared by the Joint Staff for assignment to the various 
agencies of the Federal Government. (See ANNEX 15) This paper was the first 
successful action to formalize the interdepartmental coordination which up to 
this point had depended largely upon ad hoc conmittees and meetings at Presi- 
dential level. Because of the high security classification of the operations, 
few if any records were kept at these meetings and decisions were rarely in 
written form. Papers bearing on the operation were normally distributed at 


the start of a meeting and gathered up at the end. 


32. Initially, the ZAPATA Plen had a D-Day of 5 April. By 29 March it was 
epparent | that no such D-Day could be kept and the President on that day 
“advanced "tt to 10 April. This date later became infeasible for political 


τ ἣν 


reasons 50 that it slipped. again to 117 fori, the date of the actual landing. 


U8. tnvolvement raised ἀπ due course many serious obstacles to the successful 

Se anes τς UeTections, the air strikes on D-2 and D-Dey (See 
| AWHEX 16), end the following timetable: 

Loa’ Pan 


D-T Commence staging main force - staging campleted 
night of D-5 
» ” a 
+ D-6 First vessel sails fron staging area - last vessel 
. departs early morning ΡΞ} 
D-2 . Β-26 defection operation*- limited air strikes 
D=2 Diversionary landing in Oriente (night of D-3 to D-2) 
D-Day Main landings (night of D-l to D) - limited air strikes. 


Two B-26's and liaison plane land on seized air strip. 


Ὁ to Dt Vessels return night of Ὁ to Dtl to camplete Gischarge 
of supplies. 

Dt] Diversionary landing in Pinar del Rio. 

The President did not give final approvel to the plan at this meeting. However, 

he was informed that the decision could not be delayed much longer as the no-go 

tine for preliminary operations would be 12 o'clock Fridny, 14 April, and for 


Te γιὸ 


the main landing, 12 o'clock Sunday, 16 April. 


3... | vent to Puerto Cabezas to attend the final 
briefing of the Brigade and battalion comianders of the CEF. (See Ἀπ 17) 
While there, on 13 April he was asked for a final evaluation of the quality and 
readiness of the Brigade. He replied in most enthusiastic terms (See ANNEX 18), 
praising the combat readiness of the Brigade and the Cuben Air Force, and ex- 
pressing confidence in the success of the project. His views were circulated 


in Washington and reached the President. 


35. Meanwhile, the ships of the invnding force were approeching Cuba. The 
first operational event scheduled to occur was a diversionary landing 30 miles 
east of ‘Guantanamo by ἃ group of 160 men planned for the night of 14-15 April. 
‘The landing failed to take place, probably becauce of weak leadership on the 


part of the Cuban officer responsible | for the landing. This failure may have 
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fied a considereble affect on the main landing as the diversion was intended 


to drew Castro's forces to the east and confuse his command. 


36. At dawn on 15 April, the D-2 air strike took place against three Cutan 


eir fields, a totel of eight B-26's being employed for the purpose. Initial 


pilot reports indicated that 50% of Castro's offensive air was destroyed at 


» Cuspa Libertad, 152 - 80% aircraft destruction at San Antonio de Los Banos, 


end that tha destruction at Suntiago included two B-26's, one DC-3, one Lode- 
ster and one T-33 or.Sea Fury. Subsequent photographic- studies and interpre-- . 
tation havé assessed a grently reduced estimate of the damage, amounting to 
five aircraft definitely destroyed and an indeterminable nunber of other planes 
suffering same dumage. The attacking force lost one gircraft and crew to 


antiaircraft fire. 


» 


37. At about mid-dey on D-1, 16 April, the President formally approved the 
Janding plan and the word was passed to ell commanders and officials involved 
ain the operation.. The frame of mind at that moment of the senior officials. 


responsible for the approval of this operation seems to have been about as 


“τ τ' 


follows. It offerea what appeared to be a last chance to overthrow Castro by 
Cubans before the weapons and technicians acquired fran the Communists and 
repressive internal measures would make the task too hard without overt U.S. 
intervention. It was recognized as marginal and risky, but the Cuban Brigsde, 

if not used quickly, would became a political liability, whereas used ina 
landing it might achieve important success before Castro became too strong. 

Even if unable to hold the beachhead, something would have been accamplished 

es the Erigadé could turn guerrilla and provide a strong reinforcenent to the ~~ 


resistance movement in the island. ᾿ ~ 


38. CIA authorities had developed an elaborate propaganda program (See 


ANTEX 49). το support the military action against Castro. This was based on 


the use of: the cleniestine radio Siti. the DrOcrens. of 11 οὐ μα 


wes availedle. The plan had been to drop the leaflets from B-26's and other 


aircraft involved in the support of the landing, but the military situation 


did not permit the diversion of effort. The content of the propaganda pro- 


grem was developed and approved within CIA. 


39. There is no evidence of eny effort at any higher level to guide and 
coordinate the over-all propaganda effort. In particular, the United States 
Information Agency was left in the dark vith regard to the operational plens. 
On 5 April, Mr. Edvard R. Murrow, Director of the United States Information 
Agency heard fran a New York Times reporte® that operations were underway for 
ΓῚ landing in Cuba, backed and planned by the CIA. The reporter indicated that 
the Times hed a very full story on the operation which, however, they did not 


intend to print but he did hope to persuade USIA to authorize briefings of the 


press in HHami following the landing. (See ANNEX 20) 


40. Armed with this infomation, Mr. Murrow called on the Director of Central 
Intelligence who informed him that preparations were indeed underway, but did 
not give hin detatis of the magnitude or the time of the landing which, indeed, 
had not been determined at that time. Under the terms of the interdepartmental 
coordination paper referred to in paragraph 31 above, the Department of State 
undertook to provide policy guidance beginning D-3 to the USIA in support of 
the plan, but this guidance was apparently not given. Hence ,» word of the land- 
ing received over the wire services on D-Day caught the USIA unprepared and 
without guidance. 
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in force ‘as to consist of an | aphid sous/atxborne assault with concurrent (but 
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eir fields, a total of eight B-26's being employed for the purpose. Initial 


pilot reports indicated that 50% of Castro's offensive air wes destroyed at 


Sw compa Libertad, 75% - 80% aircraft destruction at San Antonio de Los Banos, | 
and that tha destruction at Santiago included tvo B-26's, one DC-3, cne Lode- 
atar and one T-33 or Sea Fury. Subsequent photographic studies and interpre-.- . 
tation have assessed a greatly reduced estimate of the danage, emounting to 
five aircraft definitely destroyed and an indeterminable nunber of other planes 
suffering some dumage. The attacking force lost one aircraft and crew to 


antiaircraft fire. 


37. At about mid-dey on D-1, 16 April, the President formally approved the 
Janding plan and the word was passed to 811 commanders and officials involved | 
1.in the operation.. The frame. of mind at that moment of the senior officials. 
responsible for the approval of this operation seems to have been sbout BS ve 
follows. It offered what appeared to be a last chance to overthrov castro by 
Cubans before the weapons and technicians acquired fram the Commmists and 

5 repreasive internal measures would make the task too hard without overt U.S. 
intervention. It was recognized as marginal and risky, but the Cuban Brigsde, 
: 4f not used quickly, would become a political liability, whereas used in 8 
landing it might achieve important success before Castro became too strong. 
Even if unable to hold the beachhead, something would have been accomplished 
es the Brigade could turn guerrilla and provide a strong reinforcenent to the τ" 


resistance movement in the island. ; > 


38. CIA euthorities had developed an elaborate propaganda program (See 
ATER 19). το support the military action against Castro. This was based on 
the use of the clendestine radio SWAN, ‘the progrens of 11 CIA controlled 
radio stations and extensive leaflet drops. The progran was executed as 


planned, “except for the D-day leaflet drops for which no means of delivery 


‘ 
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᾿ ᾿ ἃ to the Joint Chiefs 
- 86:: Ca Jarch sth these three alternatives vere referre e . 
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Ἵ gren was developed and approved within CIA. 


oa 39. There is no evidence of eny effort at any higher level to guide and 

, coordinate the over-all propaganda effort. In particular, the United States 

° Ν ‘ Information Agency was left in the dark with regard to the operational plans. 

. Qa 5 April, Mr. Edvard R. Murrow, Director of the United States Information 
Agency heatd from a Nev York Times reporte® that operations were underway for ᾿ 

ΓῚ landing in Cuba, backed and planned by the CIA. The reporter indicated that 
the Times had a very full story on the operation which, however, they did not 


intend. to print but he did hope to persuade USIA to authorize briefings of the 


press in Miami following the landing. (See ANNEX 20) 


hO. Amsed with this infonzation, Mr. Murrow called on the Director of Central 
| Intelligence who informed him that preparations were indeed underway, but did 


not give him details of the megnitude or the time of the landing which, indeed, 
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had not been determined at that time. Under the terms of the interdepartmental 
coordination paper referred to in paragraph 31 above, the Department of. State 
undertook to provide policy guidance beginning D-3 to the USIA in support of 
the plan, but this guidance was apparently not given. Hence, word of the land- 
ing received over the wire services on D-Day caught the USIA unprepared and 
without guidance. 
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he, With regard to agent, guerrilla, and dissident assets, the pre-invasion 
reports differed samewhat but suggested considerable strength. (See ANNEX 
20 A, Cuben Internal Situation 18 lay 1961, and ANNEX 20 B, Map showing agents 
, and assets) It had been estimated by the CIA that from 2500 to 3000 persons 
7 eupported by 20,000 sympathizers were actively engaged in resistance in Cuba, 
¥. and thet some 25 per cent of the Cuben populace would actively support a well- 


organized, well-armed force which was successful in establishing a stronghold 


* 
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᾿ . 
‘ on the islend. At a CIA briefing on April 3, the view was expressed that the 
percentege of the Cuban population oppbsed to. Castro at that time was much ἡ 
higher than the foregoing estimate, but that many would probably remain neutral 


until there was a strong indication of which side was winning. 


3. At about 9:30 P.M. on 16 April, Mr.» McGeorge Bundy, Special Assistant to 
the Prebigent, telephoned General δ. P. Cabell of CIA to inform hin that the 
dawn air etrikes the following morning should not be launched until they could 
be conducted from a strip within the beachhead. Mr. Bundy indicated that any 
further coneultation with regard to this matter should be vith the Secretary 

, of State. . 
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hb. General Cebell, accampanied by Mr. Bissell, went at once to Secretary 
Rusk's office, arriving there about 10:15 P.M. (See ANNEX 21) There they re- 
ceived a telephone call fron| . . te, having learned of the 
cencellation of the D-Day strikes, called to present his view of the gravity 
of the decision. General Cabell and Mr. Bissell then tried to persuade the 
Secretary of State to permit the dawn D-Day strikes. The Secretary indicated 
that there were policy considerations against air strikes before the beach- ~ 
head airfield was in the hands of the landing force and campletely operational, 
capable of supporting the raids. The two CIA representatives pointed out the 
risk of loss to the shipping if the Castro Air Force were not neutralized by 


. the dawn strikes. They also stressed the difficulty which the B-26 airplanes 


Would ‘ave, in isolating the batt ———— 


to.feel that while the air strikes were indeed important, they were not vital. 
‘Bowever, he offered them the privilege of telephoning the President in order 
%o present their views to him. They saw no point in speaking personally to 
the President and so informed the Secretary of State. The order cancelling 
, the D-Day strikes was dispatched to the departure field in Nicaregus, arriving 
when the pilots were in their cockpits ready for take-off. The Joint Chiefs 


“of Str learned of the cancellation at varying hours the following morning. 


k5. Realizing the seriousness of this cencellation, the CIA officials set 

; about to-try to offset the damage. The invasion force wes informed, warned 
of likely air attacks end the ships told to e:pedite unloading and to with- 
draw from the beach by dawn. A continuous cover of 2 B-26's over the beach 
was laid on. General Cabell arranged vith the JCS to alert the fleet to 8 pPos- 
etble requirement for air cover and [arly Warning destroyers. At 0430, ‘he 
called on the Secretary of State at his home, reiterated the need to protect 
the shipping and by telephone made the request to the President. The request 
for air cover was éi sapproved (ΔΗ the. Eerly Warning destroyers were authorized, 


- provided they remained at least 30 miles from Cuban territory. srr 
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Ii. The Battle for the Beachhead, D-Day to D2 
(See ANNEX 22 entitled, “Sequence of Events D-2 to D2 and Organization and 


Operation | of the Command Post"; Operation Maps 1-3; and ANNEX 23,[ 
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D-Day 
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Blue Beach 


46. The ships in which the Cuban Expeditionary Force was embarked reached 
the objective area generally on time in the night of D-1 and the morning of 
D-Day. At Blue Beach the Brigade Conrazander, Jose Perez San Roman, went ashore 


et 0115. ‘and irmediately comsienced the unloading of troops and supplies. (See 
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“~supportea by 20,000 sympathizers were actively engaged in resistance in Cuba, 
' amd that same 25 per cent of the Cuben populace vould actively support a well- 

orgenized, well-armed force which was successful in establishing a stronghola 
on the islend. At a CIA briefing on April 3, the view was expressed that the 
percentage of the Cuban population opposed to Castro at that time was much ᾿ 
higher than the foregoing estimate, but that many would probably remain neutral 
until there was a strong indication of which side was winning. 

43. At sbout 9:30 P.M. on 16 April, Mr.; NcGeorge Bundy, Special Assistant to 
the Prebident, telephoned General C. P. Cabell of CIA to inform him that the 
dawn air strikes the following morning should not be launched until they could 
be conducted from a strip within the beschhead. Mr. Bundy indicated thet any 
further consultation with regard to this matter should be with the Secretary 

, of State. . 
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hh. General Cabell, accanpanied by Mr. Bissell, went at once to Secretary 
Rusk's office, arriving there about 10:15 P.M. (See ANNEX 21) There they re- 
ceived a telephone call from| . J, having learned of the 
cencellation of the D-Day strikes, called to present his view of the gravity 

of the decision. General Cabell and Mr. Bissell then tried to persuade the 
Secretary of State to permit the dawn D-Day strikes. The Secretary indicated 
that there were policy considerations against air strikes before the beach- ~ 
heed airfield was in the hands of the landing force and campletely operational, 
capable of supporting the raids. The two CIA representatives pointed out the 
rick of loss to the shipping if the Castro Air Force were not neutralized by 

_ the down strikes. They also stressed the difficulty which the B-26 airplanes 
would have, in isolating the battlefield after the landing, as well as the 
heavier scale of air. attack to, which the disenbarked forces would be exposed. 


The Secretary, of state, Anateated aibeoquently that their presentation led him | 
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= we amrormed tne secretary of State. State. The order cancelling 


. the D-Day strikes was dispatched to the departure field in Nicaregue, arriving 


When the pilots were in their cockpits ready for take-off. The Joint Chiefs 


> “of Staff learned of the cancellation at varying hours the following morning. 


Ἐξ. Realizing the seriousness of this cancellation, the CIA officials set 
about to-try to offset the damage.~-The invasion force wes informed, warned 
of likely air attacks end the ships told to expedite unloading and to with- 


draw from the beach by dawn. A continuous cover of 2 B-26's over the beach 


was laid on. General Cabell arranged with the JCS to alert the fleet to & pose 
sible reauirement for air cover and Early Warning destroyers. At 0430, he 
called on the Secretary of State at his home, reiterated the need to protect 
the shipping and by telephone made the request to the President. The request 
for air cover was éicopprovea ey the. Early Warning destroyers were authorized, 


provided they remained at least 30 miles from Cuban territory. somrre 


II. The Battle for the Beachhead, D-Day to D2 


(See ANNEX 22 entitled, "Sequence of Events D-2 to Di2 and Organization and 


Operation Ὁ of the Command Post"; Operation Maps 1-3; and ANNEX 23 [ 
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D-Day 
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Blue Beach 


46. The ships itn which the Cuban Eypeditionary Force wes embarked reached 
the objective area generally on time in the night of D-1 and the morning of 
D-Day. At Blue Beach the Brigade Comaander, Jose Perez San Roman, went ashore 
at ols. δὲ ἐμᾷ irmediately camenced the unloading of troops and supplies. (See 
ANNEXES ob 25 end 26) The landing was discovered at once by local militia, 
soue firing occurred, and the alarm wes transmitted to troop and air head- 


quarters throughout the. island. | . in view of the. situation, it was decided ‘ta 
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ΜΝ 
vigor. At dawn they began air attacks against the shipping and the beaches. 


¢. 


give up the planned transshipment of the force earmarked to Green Beach and 


to put this force ashore at Blue Beach. 


hk]. Castro's forces, though tectically surprised, reacted with speed and 


In spite of these attacks, all vehicles and tanks at Blue Beach were unloaded 


from the LCU's by 0730, and all troops were ashore by 0825. 


4 


48. At 0930 an enemy Sea Fury hit end sunk the freighter RIO ESCONDIDO, which 


carried in it 10 days" supply of ammunition for fhe Brigade and other valuable 


" supplies. “All crew members were rescued and transferred to the BLAGAR. 


- fone | 
ἢ. In the face of continuow air attacks, at 100 retock | f 


the contract skipper in charge of the shipping, radioed CIA Headquarters that 
at jet air support were not Umejliately available » the ships would put out to 
sea. By this time, not only had the RIO been sunk at Blue Beach, tut the : 
HOUSTON had been hit at Red Beach. CIA Headquarters approved the movement of 
the vessels to the south which began at once. The freighters ATLANTICO end 
CARIBE preceded_ the two ICI's and three ταῦ" 8 which followed the cargo shins 


at ἃ slower speed imposed by the presence of the LCu's. 


50. After landing, the troops ashore pushed out from the beach as planned. 
Parachutists of the First Battalion dropped at 0730, seized the important road 
center of Sen Blas 10 miles northeast of Blue Beach, and established outposts 
te the north and east to cover the routes of ingress into the beachhead. They 
were quickly reinforced by the Third Battelion and a heavy weapons (4.2 mortars) 
detachment.- They made contact with Castro forces in the afternoon which pushed — 
back their outpost situated to the east. Starting at about 1700 and inter- 
mittently thereafter, San Blas was under attack from forces coming down the 


road from the north. 
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᾿ 5}. Radio, ccemunications within Blue Beach were non- -existent during the enotire 
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Red Beach 


~ $2. The Second Battalion at Red Beach ran into militia units almost immediately 
vpon landing, but cleared them from the beach area. The landing of the Battalion 
was sloved down by motor trouble with the aluminum ships’ boats which were the 


enly lending craft evaileble. Qut of nine, only two boats vere usabie for the 


, vette 20-minute run from the HOUSTON to the beach. The Fifth Battalion which was to 


' Gollow the Second never did get ashore, partly because of the boat troubles, part- 
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τ peeause of lack of initiative on the part.of the Battalion Commander. Very 


few supplies were got.ashore, other tan those carried by the Second Battalion 
whils detarking. 


53. At daybreak, Red Beach was attacked by enemy aircraft, and at about 0630 the 
HQUSTCH was hit. Somewhat later, the ship went aground on the west shore of the 
Behia dé Cochinos ebout five miles fran the landing beach. At that time it still 
bad on board about 160 men of the Fifth Battalion who landed but never got into 
the fight at Red Beach. Later, many worked their way south to be picked up on 
the swampy keys by the U.S. Navy after the operation. In this air attack, the 
ΜΟῚ BARBARA J was also danaged by machine gun fire which disabled two of its 
engines, and & near miss, which caused it to teke water. The damege tothe 


BARBARA J vas not reported to CIA Headquarters until the next day at about 1700. 


54. After cleaning up the beach ares, the troops of the Second Battalion pushed 
north about four miles but soon encountered militia forces which prevented them 
from reaching the southern exit of the road across the swamp which they were to 
Glock. Fighting went on astride the road throughout the day, enemy tanks appear- 


ing in mid-efterncon end eneny artillery becoming active at about 1800. 
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Air Action 


55. The parachute drops made by 5 C-k6's and one C-54 took place at 0730 on . 
D-Day. Indications are that the drops were reasonebly accurate but considerable 


emmni tion was lost near San Blas. The parachutists north of Red Beach 
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᾿ vigor. At davn they began air attacks against the shipping and the beaches. 
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In spite of these attacks, all vehicles and tanks at Blue Beach vere unloaded 


‘from the Lcu'a by 0730, and all troops vere ashore vy 0825. 


48. At 0930 an enemy Sea Fury hit and sunk the freighter RIO ESCONDIDO, which 


earried in it 10 days’ supply of ammnition for the Brigace and other valuable 


~ supplies. “All crew members were rescued and transferred to the BLAGAR. 
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kQ. In the face of continuow air attacks, at 10 0 retock | ! 


the contract skipper in charge of the shipping, radioed CIA Headquarters that 
if jet air support were not immediately available, the ships would put out to 
sea. By this tine, not only had the RIO been sunk at Blue Beach, tut the : 
HOUSTON had been hit at Red Beach. CIA Headquarters approved the novement of 
the vessels to the south which began at once. The freighters ATLANTICO end 
CARIBE preceded the two LCI's and three LCU's which followed the cargo shins 


at a slower speed imposed by the presence of the LCU's. 


50. After landing, the troops ashore pushed out from the beach as Planned. 
Parachutists of the First Battalion dropped at 0730, seized the ‘mportant road 
center of San Bins 10 miles northeast of Blue Beach, and established outposts 
to the north and east to cover the rovtes οὗ ingress into the beachhead. They 
were quickly reinforced by the Third Battalion and a heavy weapons (4.2 mortars) 
agtachment. They made contact with Castro forces in the afternoon which pushed 
back their outpost situated to the east. Starting at about 1700 and inter- 
mittently thereafter, San Blas was under attack from forces coming down the 


road from the north. 


58}. Radio, cecmunications within Blue Beach were non-existent during the entire 
operation. | In going ashore, the troops had been obliged to wede through fairly 
Geep water with the result that most of the portable radios got wet and never _ 
functioned thereafter. 19 | 
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. enly lending craft evaileble. Qut of nine, only two boats vere usable for the 
«“. 2Q-mirmte run from the HOUSTON to the beach. The Fifth Battalion which was to 
follow the Second never did get ashore, partly because of the boat troubles, part- 
᾿ cs 
» ly because of lack of initiative on the part.of the Bettalion Commander. Very 
few svpplies were got ashore, other tNan those carried by the Second Battalion 


vhile deberking. 


53. At daybreak, Red Beach was attacked by enemy aircraft, and at about 0630 the 
HOUSTCH was hit. Somewhat later, the ship went eground on the west shore of the 
Behta ae Cochincs ebout five miles fran the landing teach. At that tine it still 
pad on board about 180 men of the Fifth Battalion who landed but never got into 
the fight at Red Beach. Later, many worked their way south to be picked up on 
the svampy keys by the U.S. Navy after the operation. In this air attack, the 
LOI BARBARA J was also danaged by machine gun fire which disabled two of its 
engines, and δ᾽ near miss, which caused it to teke water. The danags tothe | 


BARDARA J was not reported to CIA Headquarters until the next day at about 1700. 


54. After cleaning up the beach area, the troops of the Second Pattalion pushed 
north about four miles but soon encountered militia forces which prevented them 
from reaching the southern exit of the road across the swamp which they vere to 
block. Fighting went on astride the road throughout the day, enemy tanks appear- 


ing in mid-afternoon end enemy artillery becoming active at about 1800. 


Atr Action 
55. The parachute drops made by 5 C-46's and one C-54 took place at 0730 on 
D-Day. Indications are that the drops were reasonebly accurate but considerable 
emmuni tion was loat near San Blas. The parachutists north of Red Beach 
apparently ‘ended in the presence of the enemy and were not heard fran there- 


after. A total of 172 parachutists took part in the drops. 
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- 56. B-26 aircraft rotated over the beachhead through D-Day, sank one gunboat, 
ena nads effective atrikes against enemy ground troops at Red Beach, inflict- 

. ᾿ ing several hundred casualties, according to report. In all, a total of 13 
_.© combat sorties were flom on D-Day, in the course of which 4 B-26's were lost 


to eneny T-33 action. In the same period, the Castro air force lost 2 Sea 


Furies end 2 B-26's to antiaircraft fire. . ᾿ 


si. Impressed by the ease with which the 1-33 aircraft could destroy the obso- 
lete B-26 type aircraft,’ the CIA leaders decided to attempt, by & bombing attack, ~ 
to destroy the remaining Castro aircraft at night on the ground. Six aircraft | 
were scheduled to strike San Antonio de los Banos, believed to be the main base 
of operations, in two waves of three each during the night of 17-18 April. The 


mission was flos but vas unsuccessful beceuse of heavy haze and low clouds over 


the target. 


58. Because of the developing shortage of ammmition in the beachhead at the 
end of D-Day, an air supply drop. vas arrenged consisting of four C-5%'s and tyo 
C-L6's. Of these drops, five were successful; but in one case most of the 


em + 


supplies drifted into the water from which only a part could be salvaged. 


Dit 

59. During the night of D-Day-D+1, the invasion shipping departing from the 
lending area for the south proceeded to a point about 50 miles off the Cuban 
coast. dere the two LCI's and three LCU's rendezvoused as directed, but the 
two freighters, the ATLANTICO and the CARIBE continued south without pausing. 
[hey did not turn back until intercepted and encouraged to return by the United 
States Navy, the ATLANTICO some 110 miles to the south, and the CARIBE 218 miles 
ecuth cf the Cuban coast. Thus, the CARIBE was never available for resupply 
operations while the fight on the beach lasted and the ATLANTICO did not get 


back to the rendezvous point until 1645 on D+l, 18 April. 
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end by Ο130 the situntion was so difficult that the decision was made to move 


the force to Blue Beach. This movement began at 0900 and was completed about 
1930. By that time, exmnition wes low in the Red Beach force, but casualties, 


about 20, were caaratively light. 


δι. After reaching Blue Beach, the retreating force was allowed about tvo hours 
of rest, after which they were given ndditional ammunition and ordered back to- — 
“ward Qed Beach in order to block the coast road to the movement of the force with 
which they had been engaged in the Red-Beach area. They encountered this force 


somewhere vest of Blue Be&ch and heavy fighting ensued. Fxactly what occurred is 


“not known, ‘but it is assumed that the invaders eventually succumbed to the 


superior numbers of Castro forces moving down from the north. 


. at ; : Blue Beach 


62. Enemy ertillery fire began falling on the troops in.the San Blas erea at 


0400 and continued most of the day. In the absence of radio commnication, it 


+ 


was necessary to send ‘officer couriers fram the San Blas area to Blue Beach in 


erder to communicate with the Brigade Commander who had set up his cowmand post 


“on the beach. At 0730 Roberto Sen Raman, brother of the Brigade σον Went 


—™ 
beck to the beach for this purpose, reporting the situation around San Blas and 


seexing information. The Brigade Commander at that time indicated that the situa- 
tion at Red Beach was critical.. In order to ccver Blue Beach; he had stationed - 
eane Of his reserve forces to the east blocking the coast road coming from that 


direction and others to the northwest to cover the approéches from that quarter. 


63. During the day artillery fire and encmy pressure on the san blas forces — 
ecoupelled a gradual contraction of- their position around the towi. “Shey attexnpted 
ἃ counteratteck to the north in the afternoon, but it soon bogged dow in the 


face of supetior forces. 


6h. By the end of the day, emuunition vas very low throughout the beachhead. 


Only M2 acounition seems to. have been reasonab len — 


τ (EDEL ΒΌΣΤΙΕΒ Were YLowi on D-Day, in the course of which 4 B-26's were lost 
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Furies end 2 B-26's to antiaircraft fire. : ᾿ 


to enemy T-33 action. In the same period, the Castro air force lost 2 Sea 


@ ‘ 
951. Impressed by the ease with which the T-33 aircraft could destroy the obso- 


lete B-26 type sircraft, the CIA leaders decided to attempt, by a bombing attack, 
to destroy the renaining Castro aircraft at night on the ground. Six aircraft 
were scheduled to strike San Antonio de los Banos, believed to be the main base 
of operations, in two waves of three each during the night of 17-18 April. The 
mission was flow but was unsuccessful beceuse of heavy haze and low clouds over 


the target. 
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58. Because of the developing shortage of ammnition in the beachhead at the 
end of D-Day, an air supply drop was arranged consisting of four C-54's and two 
C-46's. Of these drops, five were successful, but in one case most of the 
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supplies drifted into the water from which only a part could be salvaged. 
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59. During the night of D-Day-Dtl, the invasion shipping departing fram the 
lending area for the south proceeded to a point about SO miles off the Cuban 
coest. Here the ὕνο LCI"s and three [CU's rendezvoused as directed, but the 
two freighters, the ATLANTICO and the CARIBE continued south without pausing. 
They did not turn back until intercepted and encouraged to return by the United 
States Navy, the ATLANTICO some 110 miles to the south, and the CARIBE 218 miles 
South of the Cuban coast. Thus, the CARISE was never available for resupply 
operations while the fight on tke beach lasted and the ATLANTICO did not get 


back to the rendezvous point until 1645 on θεῖ, 18 April. 


ee Red Beach 
60. The troops north of Red Beach cane under heavy attack during the early 


hours of Dtl. At 0300 enemy tanks vere reported approsching from the nor th 
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61. After reaching Blue Beach, the retreating force was allowed about two hours 


of rest, after which they vere given additional anmunition and ordered back to- ~ 


“yard Wed Beach in order to block the coast road to the movement of the force with 


which they hed been engaged in-the Red;Beach area. They encountered this force 


omswhere vest of Blue Beach and heavy fighting ensued. Exactly what occurred is 


“not known, but it is assumed that the invaders eventually succumbed to the 


superior numbers of Castro forces moving down from the north. 


. “is ᾿ - Blue Beach 


62. Enemy ertillery fire began falling on the troops in-the Sen Blas erea at 


0400 and continued most of the day. In the absence of radio commnication, it 


a ᾿ 
ῬΏΒ neceseary to send-officer couriers fram the San Blas area to Blue Beach in 


order to commnicate with. the Brigade Comnander who had set up his command post 


"on the beach. At 0730 Roberto Sen Roman, brother of the Brigade Cormands? > Went 


beck to the beach for this purpose, reporting the situation around San Blas and 
seeking information. The Brigade Camsander at that time indicated that the situa- 
tion at Red Beach was critical.. In orger to ccver Blue Beach, he had stationed - 
ane of his reserve forces to the east blocking the coast road coming from that 


direction end others to the northwest to cover the epproeches from that quarter. 


63. During the day artillery fire and enemy pressure on the San Blas forces ~ 
c@apelled a gradual contraction of- their position around the town. ‘They attempted 
8 counteratteck to the north in the afternoon, but it soon bogged dow in the 


face of supetior forces. 


~ 


64. By the end of the day, ammunition vas very low throughout the beachhead. 
Only ML acmuni tion seeas to have been reasonably plentiful, although the con- 
mander of the Heavy Weapons Company indicates that he was never out of 4.2 


mortar ammini tion, He Anaicates, however, ‘that it was necessery to ration it 


= one 
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earefully. In spite of the heavy fighting, there appeared to have been sur- 


prisingly few casualties among the invaders. 


1 (05. In the evening, the Brigade Commander was asked by CIA Headquarters via 


* the BLAGAR whether he wished evacuation. He replied, "I will not be evacuated. 


y PL. . 
᾿ς We will fight to the end here if we have to." 
“- ° bad Air Action 


᾿ 66. On Dtl it became necessary-to utilize some American civilian contract 
pilots to protect the beachhead area because sone of the Cuban pilots either 
” vere too tired to fly or refused to do so. Six sorties vere flown during the 
afternoon of Dtl, attacking a long column of tanks and vehicles approaching 
Blue Beach along the coast road froma the’north. The attack was reported to 
have been very successful with an estimated 1800 casualties inflicted on the 
enemy and the destruction of 7 tanks. Napalm was used in these attacks, us 


well as bombs and rockets. 


D2 

67. As events_turned out, the night of D+1/D+2 offered the last opportunity 
to get emmnition to the beach. The ATLANTICO had returned from its trek to 
the south, rendezvousing with the other ships sbout 50 miles off the coast at 
1645 on Del. It began discharging cargo at once into the LCU's, completing the 
transfer at 2200, at which tine, Jreportea to CIA Headquarters 
that the LCI BIAGAR would escort the LCU's to Blue Beach unless otherwise ad- 
wised. He indicated that his estimated time of arrival on the beach would be 


0630, that is to say, dawn on Dt2. 
πὰς τ--- . 


68. The BLAGAR began to move northward with the three LCU's, reporting to CIA 
Headquarters, however, that if low jet cover were not furnished by first light, 


the Ceptain telieved that he would lose 811 the ships. Frior to this time he 


“hea requested the escort of a U.S. Navy destroyer. At 2145 CLA Headquarters 


& 


measogea were discussed end the critical decision was taken to stop the northern 
* movezent of the emmnition ships and direct them to rendezvous some 60 miles 


south of the Cuban coast. 


&. The reasons for this decision appear to have been as follows. The CIA 
leaders in Washington were aware of the liberal amount of ammunition (3 days’ 
supply) which had been taken ashore on ‘D-Day and also of the air drops en the 
“night of Dtl. (See ANNEX 27) Further, they had ordered additional drops on the 
night of D+1/D2. Considering the clihate in: which this operation had been planned . 
in Weshington, the CIA leaders apparently feit that it was hopeless to ask for 

᾿ either destroyer escort oz Jet cover for the anmmnition convoy. Without this 
overt U.S. support, it was felt that the loss of the ships would be inevitable if 
they tried to run in in daylight -- if, indeed, they could get the Cuban crews to 
make the attempt. Under these circwastances, they felt justified in calling off 
the sea resupply effort end made no fruther attempt beyond an arrangement for . 
another air drop to get in ammunition before the final surrender. Except for 
one C-46 which landed on the . τ΄ Beach airstrip, the attempt to resupply by eir 


WSs "unsuccessful because of enemy control of the air over the beachhend.,_ 


ΞΞΞ τ’ 


το. Althcugh pennission was not sought for jet escort for the anmnmnition ships, 
Mr. Bissell of CIA sought and received Presidential euthority to have the Navy 
to fly CAP over the beachhead from 0630 to 0730, on the morning of D+#2. The pur- 
pose of this mission ves to allow the B-26's to provide close support to the 
troops in the beachhead and cover for air resupply. This CAP was flown but, as 


indicated below, was of no avail. 


Ji. Within the beachhead, the troops in the San Blas orea began a general re- 
treat in the morning of Dt2. The last message received from the Brigade Camzander 
by the BLAGAR at 1432 read: "Am destroying al equipment and communications. I 


have noghirg left to fight with. Am taking to the woods. I can't wait for you." 


Unite and ‘guatviduels arriving | at Blue Beach. tly thereafter found. t 


the BLAGAR whether he wished evacuation. He replied, "I will not be evacuated. 


"We will fight to the end here if ve have to." 


bed Air Action 


66. On Dtl it became necessary- to utilize sané American civilian contract 


pilots to protect the beachhead srea because some of the Cuban pilots either 


were too tired to fly or refused to do so. Six sorties were flown during the 


efternoon of Dtl, attacking a long column of tanks and vehicles epproaching 
Blue Beach along the coast road from the’north. The attack was reported to 
have been very successful with an estimated 1800 casualties inflicted on the 
enemy and the destruction of 7 tanks. Napalm was used in these attacks » &8 


well as bombs and rockets. 


he 
67. As events_turned out, the night of D+1/D+2 offered tke last opportunity 
to get smmunition to the beach. The ATLANTICO had returned from its trek to 
the south, rendezvousing with the other ships about 50 miles off the coast at 
1645 on Dl. τι began i<scharging cargo at once into the LCU's, completing the 


Γ΄ 
transfer at 2200, at which time Jreportea to CIA Headquarters 


. that the LCI BLAGAR would escort the LCU's to Blue Beach unless otherwise ad- 


wised. He indicated that his estimated time of arrival on the beach would be 


0630, that is to say, dawn on Di2. 
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68. The BLAGAR begen to move northward with the three LCU's, reporting to ΟἿΑ 
Headquarters, however, that if low jet cover were not furnished by first light, 


the Captain believed that he would lose all the ships. Frior to this time he 


hea requested the eacort of a U.S. Navy destroyer. At 2145 CLA Headquarters 


a 
wired the BLAGAR that a destroyer escort was not possible, to which message the 


Captain replied that if he could not get destroyer escort in and out of Blue 


Beach, his Cuban crew would mutiny. At CIA Headquarters in Washington these ~ 
7 . ες woo . . ᾿ 
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69. The reasons for this decision appear to have been as follows. The CIA 


“ leaders in Washington wené aware of the liberal smount of ammunition (3 days' 

evpply) which hed been taken ashore on D-Day and also of the air drops on the 
“night of D+l. (See ANNEX 27) Further, they had ordered additional drcps on the 
night of Dtl/D+2. Considering the clifiate in which this operation had been planned 
in Weshington, the CIA leaders apparently felt that it was hopeless to ask for 

” either destroyer escort or jet cover for the ammunition convoy. Without this 
overt U.S. support, it was felt that the loss of the ships would be inevitable if 
they tried to rup in in daylight -- if, indeed, they could get the Cuban crews to 
make the attempt. Under these circumstances, they felt justified in celling off 
the sea resupply effort and made no fruther attempt beyond an arrangement for 
another air drop to get in anmunition before the final surrender. Except for 
one C-46 which landed on the Blue Beach airstrip, the attempt to resupply by eir 


was unsuccessful because of enemy control of the air over the beachhead. 


Se. κὺ 


10. Although permission was not sought for jet escort for the ammunition ships, 
Mr. Bissell of CIA sought and received Presidential euthority to have the Navy 
to fly CAP over the beachhead fram 0630 to 0730 on the morning of Dt2. The pur- 
pose of this mission was to allow the B-26's to provide close support to the 
troops in the beachhead and cover for air resupply. This CAP was flown but, as 


indicated below, was of no avail. 


ql. Within the beachhead, the troops in the San Blas area began a general re- 
treat in the morning of D+#2. The last message received from the Brigade Cammender 
by the BLAGAR at 1432 read: "Am destroying all equipment and commmications. I 
have nogfhirg left to fight with. Am taking to the woods. I can't wait for you." 
Unite ond Individuals arriving at Blue Beach shortly thereafter found the Brigade 
εἰν 
Comrand Post gone end heavy artillery fire falling in the vicinity. Pressure on 


the beachhead was coming from the north and the northwest. The last known report 


7 


EE canal 


on the situation indicates that at 1700 Blue Beach was still clear of the eneny. 
It appears that fighting ceased shortly thereafter and by nightfall resistance 


din the beachhead had ended. 


’ Air Action 
72. On the morning of D2 American pilots vere again used for the protection 
of the beachhead. The morning sorties vere directed to arrive over the beachhead ; 
. in tke period 6:30 to 7:30 A.M. to take advantage of the one-hour period of Navy 
cover. For 85. undetermined reiisén, ‘they came- in elnost-an hour early with the’ 
result that two B-26's were destroyed by-the 4.33). ‘A total of 7 sorties were τ᾿ 


. Flown on this ecceasion with undetermined results. - 


73. As indicated above, three cargo sircraft tried to fly in ammunition on the 
morning cf D#2 but were turned back by the presence of enemy sir. A fourth C-h6, 
succeeding in landing on the-Blue Beach airstrip in the hours of darkness, un- -- 
Josded ammmition and picked up 5- B-26 pilot who had been shot down, departing * 


at daylight. (See ANNEX 28) 


74. These sorties ended the action of: the invasion force which began stand- 


down activities thereafter with a total of 21 aircraft still in camission.. It 


o 


4s difficult to be sure of the-losses suffered by the Castro Air Force. The D-2 


air strikes positively destroyed 5 Castro aircreft, with’ undetémmined daniige to 


others, and 4 other cambat aircreft were destroyed :in the beachhead area. - 


*75. It may be asked how near the landing ever came to success. Had the am- 
nition shortage been surmounted, which is to say, had the Castro air been neu- 


tralized, would the landing force have accomplished-its mission? + Considering 


- ---.- - --- 
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® Admiral Burke and Mr. Dulles consider that theré is insufficient evidence “to 
support the conjectures in this paragraph. The well motivated, aggressive CEF 
fought extremely vell without air cover and with a shortege of amnunition. 
They inflicted very severe losses on the less well treined Cuban Militia. Con- 
sequently, it is reasonable to telieve that if the CEF had had ammunition and 
air. cover, they could have held the beachhead for a much longer time, destroyed 

. much ofthe eneny artillery and tanks on the roads before they reached the beach- 
head, prevented observation of the fire of the artillery that might have been. . 
placed ἐπ position and destro - — , 


i 


their lack of experience, the Cubans ashore fought well and inflicted consider- 
able ioeces on the Castro militia vhile they had mamnition. Contrary to the 
_ view held prior to the landing that with control of the air the CEF could have 
ἢ . i maintained thomselves for come time, with the rapid appearance of the vastly 
᾿ - ἶ ἐράροτίος Castro forces on the scene » the ultimate success Of such a enall land- 
τος ing force’ became very unlikely. The limited number of B-26 crews, if forced to 
.- + eontime to operate fro Nicaragua, would have been strained to provide con- 
Ὁ . ΩΝ daylight air support to the beachhead. ᾿ An attempt by the lending force 
" to exercise the guerrilla option and take. to the bills would have been virtually - 
impossible. because of the presence of the encircling Castro forces and of the 
instructions wh? :h the Cuban invasion units had received to fall back on the 
beaches in case of a penetration of the beachhead. Under the conditions which 
developed we are inclined to believe that the beachhead could not have survived 
Jong without substential help from the Cuban population or without overt U.S. 
assistance. Although under these conditions the guerrilla alternative did not - 
exist, with control of the air the CEF might have been eble to withdrew wholly 


or in part by sea.- 


“37. Cement al 


anes 


~ Iii. Involvement of the U.S. Navy oe 
(See Annex 29, Subj: Rules of Engagement Operations "BUMPY ROAD") 


76. As originally planned, the only involvement of the U.S. Navy in Operation 
ZAPATA was the requirement for one destroyer to escort the CHF ships on D-2 end 
D-1 to the transport area sbout 3 miles off-shore, and for one LSD to deliver 
lending craft (3 LCU's ani 4 LCVP's) to the transport area. Also, there was the 
requirement for U.S. Naval air cover over the CEF ships during the hours of day- 
light on D-1. 


----.- 


‘TI. As the date for the invasion approached, there vere numerous discussions 
of the rules of engagement which would govern the use of Naval units. In final 
form, the approved rules or engagenent, allowed the U.S. Naval forces to open 


. "fire δαλχ ας ‘they | or the CEP were attacked uhile under escort, end the escort- 


Ar Action : 
12. On the morning of Dt2 American pilots were again used for the protection 
of the beachhead. The morning sorties were directed to arrive over the beachhead ᾿ 
_ in the period 6:30 to 7:30 A.M. to teke advantage of the one-hour period of Navy 
cover. For an-undetermined reason, ‘they ‘Game- in almost-an hour carly with the’ 
result that two B-26's were destroyed by-the T-33's. A total of 7 sorties were ~~ 


flowm on this occasion with undetermined results. - 


13. As indicated above, three cargo sircraft tried to fly in arsmunition on the 
morning cf Dt2 but were turned back by the presence of enemy sir. A fourth C-h6, 
succeéding in landing on the-Blue Beach airstrip in the hours of darkness, un- -- 
losded ammmition and pickéd up 5- B-26 pilot who had been shot down, departing τ 


at daylight. (See ANNEX 28) 
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down activities thereafter with a total of 21 aircraft still in comission.- It 
fie difficult to be sure of the-losses suffered by the Castro Air Force. The D-2 
air strikes positively destroyed 5 Castro aircreft, with’ undetermined daniige to 


others, and 4 other cambat aircreft were destroyed ‘in the beachhead area. 


#75. It may be asked how near the landing ever came to success. Had the ecnm- 
nition shortage been surmounted, which is to say, had the Castro air been neu- 


tralized, would the lending force have accomplished-its mission? — Considering 
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ἢ Admiral Burke and Mr. Dulles consider that theré is insufficient evidence to 
support the conjectures in this paragraph. The well motivated, aggressive CEF 
fought extremely well without air cover and with a shortage of ammunition. 

They inflicted very severe losses on the less well trained Cuban Militia. Con- 
sequently, it is reasonnble to telieve that if the CEF had had ammunition and 
air. cover, they could have held the beachhead for a much longer time, destroyed 

- much of ‘the eneny artillery and tanks on the roads before they reached the beach- 
head, prevented cbservation of the fire of the artillery that might have been | 
placed {1 position and destroyed many more of the local Militia en route to the 
area. A local success by the landing party, coupled with CEF aircraft overflying 
Cuba with visible control of the air, could well have caused a chain reaction 
of success throughout Cuba with resultant defection of some of the Militia, om 


τ συλ τε the populace and eventual success of the operation. 
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ΠΝ ere στα appearance oF the © vastly 
"superior Castro forces on the scene, the ultimate success of such 8 snall land- 
+ Ang force’ became very uniikely. The limited number of B-26 crews, if forced to 
Ὄ μὰν to operate fron Nicaragua, would have been strained to provide con- 
LF timous daylight air support to. the beachhead.” _an attempt by the lending force 
᾿ to exercise the guerrilis option and teke. to the hilis would have been virtually - 
impossible. because ‘of the presence of the encircling Castro, forces and of the 
instructions which the Cuban invasion units had received to fall back on the 
beaches in case of a penetration of the beachhead. Under the conditions which 
developed we are inclined to believe thet the beachhead could not have survived 
Jong without substential help from the Cuban population or without overt U.S. 
assistance. Although uncer these conditions the guerrilla alternative did ποῦ. 
exist, with control of the air the CEF might have been eble to withdrew wholly 


or in part by sea.- 
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=~ 111. Involvement of the U.S. Navy “τ 
(see Annex 29, Subj: Rules of Engagement Operations "BUMPY ROAD") 

76. As originally planned, the only involvement of the U.S. Navy in Operation 
ZAPATA was the requirement for one destroyer to escort the CEF ships on D-2 end 
ἢ-1 to the transport area about 3 miles off-shore, and for one LSD to deliver 
lending craft (3 LCU's ani ἦν LCVP's) to the transport area. Also, there was the 
requirement for U.S. Naval air cover over the CEF ships during the hours of dnay- 


~— 


light on D-l. 


‘TI. As the date for the invasion approached, there vere mmerous discussions 
of the rules οὗ engagement which would govern the use of Naval units. In final 
forn, the epproved mules of engagement allowed the U. 8. Raval forces to open 


. 


. fire only if they or the cEF were attacked while under escort, and the escort- 


{ng destroyers were not to approach within 20 niles of Cuban territory. If it 


becane necessary. for. UE 5. forces to intervene, to protect the CEF ships, the. 


.-» 


! 
‘of Steff at the request of CIA dispatched the following message on April 13 to 


Misty 


" 
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operation would then be eutamatically cancelled, end the CEF ships would with- 
drew to a port to be designated by the CIA. Because of concern over the possible 


ebandcuzent of the operation as the result of U.S. intervention, the Joint Chiefs 


. .CUNCLANT, Admiral Dennison "In summary, hope is that over all operations will 


veh 
, 


not need to be aborted because of U.S. military intervention and td this end 


“ChP Phepared to take substantive risks." 


78. With the cancellation of the D-Imy air strikes and the subsequent lending 


and combat on the beach, the requirements placed upon the U:S. Navy progressively 


4ncreased. The rules of engagement indicated above remained in effect until 
Ol2eR, 17 April, when CINCLANT was directed by JCS 994221 to te prepared to pro- 
vide CAP for CEF' shipping outside territorial waters and Early Warning for CEF 
ships. This was an anticipatory action by the Joint Chiefs of Staff while the 
request was being made to the White House for CAP following the cancellation of ἡ 
the D-Day air strikes. Only the enploynent of an EW vessel wos authorized and 


these inetructions were dispatched to CINCLANT at 0550. ‘The rules of engegement 


‘ for U.S. Neval forces remained the same, except that the EW destroyers wers. rot 


to close within 30 miles of Cuban territory (4.e., 10 miles farther awey than 


previously authorized.) 


19. 


. 
4 


Bo. At,.1337R, 18 April, based upon a call from Admiral Burke from the White 
House, the JCS directed CINCLANT to conduct a photo and visual reconnaissance 
using unmarked naval aircraft as soon as possible to determine the situntion 
on the beach. The aircraft were authorized to protect themselves from attack 

t 


and were to teke all precautions to avoid being identified as U.S. 


81. Based upon a call from Admiral Burke at the White House, the JCS at LL4OR, 
18 April, @irected CINCLANT to prepare unmarked naval planes for possible can- 
bat use. The nunber to be left to CINCLANT's discretion. CINCLANT was advised 
in this some message that there was no intention of U.S. intervention. “These 


aircraft were made ready but permission was not given to use then. 


82. At 1957R,-18 April, the JCS informed CINCLANT of the possibility that 
C-130 aircraft with U.S. Air Force markings removed might be used for night 
drops on Blue Beach the night of 18/19 April. ‘These air drops by C-130 were 
never conducted because the aircraft would have been unable to reach the beach- 


head prior to dawn. 


83. Upon the request of CIA ana with the approval of the President after a 
conference at the White House, the JCS at 0334R, 19 April directed CILICLANT to 
furnish air cover of 6 unmarked aircraft over CEF forces during the period 0630 
to 0730 Yocal time 19 April to defend the CEF against air attack from Castro 


planes. Fe was directed to not seek air combat but to defend CEF forces from _ 


i ar CPSU ὙΠῸ ἸΟΙΙΟΨΙΠΕ message on April 13 to 


—— 


“vy 


CUNCLANT, Admiral Dennison’ "In summary, hope is that over all operations will 
‘not need to be aborted because of U.S. military intervention and tod this end 


“Che Phepared to take substantive risks." 


a 


78. With the cancellation of the D-Duy air strikes and the subsequent landing 


end combat on the beach, the requirements placed upon the U.S. Navy progressively 


Ancreased. The rules of engagement indicated above remained in effect until 
OLoeR, 17 April, when CINCLANT was directed by JCS 994221 to be prepared to pro- 
vide CAP for CEF shipping outside territorial waters and Early Warning for CEF 
ships. This was an anticipatory action by the Joint Chiefs of Steff while the 
request was being made to the White House for CAP following the cancellation οὔ" 
the D-Day air strikes. Only the erploynent of an FW vessel wos authorized end 


these instructions were dispatched to CINCLANT at 0550. The rules of engngement 


‘ for U.S. Naval forces remained the same, except that the EW destroyers wes. rot 


ts close within 30 miles of Cuban territory (4.e., 10 miles farther awey than 


previously authorized. ) 


19. 
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Bo. At,.1337R, 18 April, based upon a call from Admiral Burke fron the White 
House, the JCs directed CINCLANT to conduct a photo and visual reconnaissance 
using umanarked naval aircraft as soon es possible to determine the situation 
on the beach. The aircraft were authorized to protect themselves from attack 


τ 


and were to take all precautions to avoid being identified as U.S. 


᾿ 


81. Based upon a call from Admiral Burke at the White House, the JCS at 1449R, 


18 April, directed CINCLANT to prepare unmarked naval planes for possible con- 
bat use. The number to be left to CINCLANT's discretion. CINCLANT was advised 
in ‘this same meséage that there was no intention of U.S. intervention. - These 


eircraft were made ready but permission was not given to use them. 


82. At 1957R,-18 April, the JCS informed CINCLANT of the possibility that 
C-130 aircraft with U.S. Air Force markings removed might be used for night 
drops on Blue Beach the night of 18/19 April. ‘These air drops by C-]30 were 
never conducted because the aircraft would have been unable to reach the beach- 


head prior to dawn. 


83. Upon the request of CIA and with the approval of the President after a 
conference at the White House, the JCS at 0334R, 19 April directed CLUCLANT to 


furnish air cover of 6 unmarked aircraft over CEF forces during the period 0630 


to 0730 Yocal time 19 April to defend the CEF against sir attack from Castro 


Planes. Fe was directed to not seek air canbat but to defend CEF forces from 
air attack. Further to not attack ground targets. (Note: The purpose of this 


CAP was to provide cover to CEF transport and B-26 type aircraft which were due 
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at the beachhead during this period.) In this same message CINCLANT was directed 


.« -- τ᾽.» 


to be prepared to conduct evacuation from Blue Beach using unmarked amphibious 


craft with crews in dungarees, and that 42% the evacuation by U.S. ships were 


.f ordered he was to furnish air cover to protect landing craft. 


A. At 1157R the JCS confirmed a telephone call to CINCLANT made by Admiral , 


_ Burke at 1OCOR upon orders fron the White House directing CINCLANT to send two 


“ # 


destroyers to a position off Blue Beach to determine possibilities for evacua- 


_tion. CINCLANT was also directed to tly reconnaissance over the beach to deter- 


mine the situation. No ground attacks were authorized but active air to air 


cobat was authorized. 


85. On 19 April at 1312R, based upon a 481} from Admiral Burke from the White 
House, the JCS directed CINCLANT to have destroyers take CEF personnel off the 
peach and frou the water to the limit of their capability; use CEF boats and 
craft as practicable; provide nir cover; if destroyers fired on they are suthor- 
4ged to return the fire to protect themselves while on this humanitarian mission. 


(Note the reason that amphibious force craft were not used was that PHIBRON 2 


somite 


had ‘not yet arrived off the objective area. ) 


86. At 2052R, 19 April, the JCS informed CINCLANT that existing instructions 
in reepect to air and surface protection for CEF ships remain in effect. This 
was the safe haven for CEF ships 15 miles or more off-shore. No further require- 


ment for en air CAP in the beachhead area. 


87. On 20 April, upon direction of the President to Admiral Burke the JCS 


at 1946R directed CINCLANT: 


“a. Take charge of CEF ships and personnel and get then safely to VIEQUES. 
Ravy on scene Commander can relay message to CEF ships via me. 


"Ὁ. Conduct destroyer patrols off Blue Beach tonight ‘of ‘possible evacuation 


, of ‘survivors and instruct CO he is authorized to ground his ship if it will 


a 
——_———"oerery 1 ? SIA. Top level direction was givea through ed hoc meeat- 


- Pogagevent during patrols same as before." These rules are to open fire 
only in eelf-defense. 


ΕΝ : IV. Exercise of Control in Washington 
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“the Cumnand Post around the clock, making those operational decisions which they 


felt within their euthority and seeking higher approval from the Secretary of 
State or the President for those matters beyond their authority. Mr. Bissell 


" 
and Gen¢dral Cabell, who were immediately availeble for consultation, were usually 


the emissaries sent to obtain this latter kind of approval. 


89. There was formal and continuous liaison between the CIA Camnand Post and 
the Joint Chiefs of ‘Staff. This was effected by an exchange of liaison officers 
‘between the Ccoomaond Post and the Joint Staff [ ] In addition;-the 
Corzsand Post transmitted messages and selected operationel cable traffic to 
the Joint Staff by telephone and TWX. There was telephone and cable contact 
with CINCLANT. - 


-- 


G0. Within the Pentagon, pea a situation briefing in the Joint 
Staff at 0730 and 1600 daily which the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman, 
JCS attended. The other Chiefs maintained liaison officers inf ] 


section who kept their seniors informed. 


91. The technical performance of the CIA communications net was reported to 


have been excellent. There was an impressive volume of traffic transmitted over 


it. | Revertheless, the President, the Secretary of State and others had insuf- 


fictent’ knovledge of t of the situatio to 5692. ἐπ.λότοεεαεεξννπτ τ Ξ-555--- 


ς «βογχθοσϑᾶ he was to furnish air cover to protect landing craft. 


oe 
4 


rw, Gs. At 1157R the JCS confirmed a telephone call to CINCLANT made by Admiral . 

+ Burke at 1020R upon orders from the White House directing CINCLANT to send two 

ee “gestroyers to a position off Blue Beach to determine possibilities for evacua- 

; . tion. CINCLANT was also directed to tly reconnaissance over the beach to deter- 
mine the situation. No ground attacks were authorized but active air to air 


cabat was authorized. 


85. On 19 April at 1312R, based upon a ¢all from Admiral Burke from the White 
House, the Jcs directed CINCLANT to have destroyers take CEF personnel off the 
peach and frea the water to the limit of their capability; use CEF boats and 
craft as practicable; provide air cover; if destroyers fired on they are euthor=" 


ized to return the fire to protect themselves while on this humanitarian mission. 


(Note the reason that amphibious force craft were not used was that PHIBRON 2 


ao oe 


had not yet arrived off the objective area. ) 


86. At 2052R, 19 April, the JCS informed CINCLANT that existing instructions 
7 in reepect to air and surface protection for CEF ships remain in effect. This 
was the safe haven for CEF ships 15 miles or more off-shore. No further require- 


ment for en air CAP in the beachhead area. 


87. On 20 April, upon direction of the President to Adniral Burke the JCS 
at 19)6R directed CINCLANT: 


8. Take charge of CEF ships and personnel and get then safely to VIEQUES. 
Ravy on scene Commander can relay message to CEF ships via me. 
"pb. Conduct destroyer patrols off Blue Beach tonight ‘ef possible evacuation 
_ Of miryivors and instruct CO he 1s authorized to ground his ship if 10 will 
foci itate mission. Use of amphibious ship and craft autherized in addition 
to DD if desired. Repeat patrol tomorrow night approaching area in sight of 


land but outside gun range prior to darkness. Provide air cover. Rules of Ν 


A sxercise of Control in Washington 


moe oo: were Rm wee ee. 
ΕΞ ΞΚΨᾳ.Ε eae 


felt within their euthority and seeking higher approval from the Secretary of 
State or the President for those matters Wveyond their authority. Mr. Bissell 


and Gendral Cabell, who were immediately availeble for consultation, were usually 


the entssaries sent to obtain this latter kind of approval. 


89. There was formal and contimious liaison petveen the CIA Caomnaand Post and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This was effected by an exchange of liaison officers 
‘between the Command Post and the Joint Staff [ ] In additiony-the 
Comzand Post transmitted messages and selected operationel cable traffic to 
the Joint Staff by telephone and TWX. There was telephone and cable contact 
with CINCLANT. - 


_ 


90. Within the Pentagon,: dpa a situation briefing in the Joint 
Staff at 0730 and 1600 daily which the Secretary of Defensc and the Chaizman, 
JCS attended. The other Chiefs maintained liaison officers Ὁ | 


section who kept their seniors informed. 


91. The technical performance of the CIA carmnications net was reported to 


have been excellent. There was an impressive yolune of traffic transmitted over 
it.. Nevertheless, the President, the Secretary of State and others had insuf- 
ficient imgvledge of the situation to react in time and to make the needed 
decisions. This inndequacy resulted from many factors: the loss of isportant 


signal equipuent in the sinking of the RIO ESCONDIDO, the vetting of the portable 


“peas ὁ eorried ashore and the resulting failure of radio communications within 


— o ane 
"Soa Brignts net eehore, the lack of information on the part of the Brigede 


eis ary 


" 
_ Corsa: v himself, and, most importantly, the absence of an experienced American 


i 
4: ro 
7 officer or headquarters in the canbat area with the responsibility to cunmarize 


“aad present the: changing situation to the euthorities in Washington. 
me ἢ 
Ἔν: fats ar en 


fs ΝΕ 
Τα. As a result of these factors, the President end his advisors: were generally 
τὶ in the a dark ‘about important matters as to the situation” ashore and were unin- 


" forned of. the flight of the cargo ships: To clarify the situation; the U.S. 


Ravy was, directed to fly a reconnaissance mission over the beach on the after- 


noon of ΤῊΣ, reporting about 1900 that there was πὸ evidence of fighting at 

Blve Beach where the beachhead apparently shad a depth of about 10 miles. This 
5 the lést indication of the situation ‘ashore which the President received 

until the following morning when he received the message that the beachhead | 


had collapsed and that men were fighting in the vater. ΝΣ ς 


93. In the urgency to obtain reliable: ‘information, - it.vas "proposed on the-- - 


-----.-- 


morning « of Dt2 to send an American observer ashore with a radio andj. | 


oor or 


However, the fell of the . 


- . 


beachhead voided the mission. 


13 June 1961 


Memorandum No. 2 


DEMEDIATS CAUSES OF FAILURE OF THE OPERATION ZAPATA 
» 0 ‘ 


SUMMARY 


i. The proximate cause of the failure of tne ZAPATA Operation was a shortage 
of.aeiunitih which developed fron the first day of the landing, April 17th, 


nnd oecens increasingly critical until it regulted in the surrender of the 


“Lnnding force ebout 1400 on April 19th. “ 


2. There were three primary reasons for this shortage of ammunition. The 
logietical plen for the landing made ample provision for ammnition with the 
ren aml in flaating reserve. However, upon landing there is evidence that the 
Cubans wasted their anmunition in excessive firing, displaying the poor emi 


nition discipline which 1s common to troops in their first combat. 


3. Far more serious was the loss of the freighters RIO ESCCNDIDO and HOUSTON 
through air attack at about 0930 on the morning of Aprii 17th. The RIO was a 
particular loss as it had ten days of reserve ammnition on board, as wellas 
other important supplies. The HOUSTON should have been able to land most of 
its cupplies before being hit, but the’ unloading was delayed by trouble with 
the outboard motors of the ships' boats as well as by the apparent lethargy of 


the Fifth Battalion charged with the unloading. 


hk. The air attack which sunk these ships caused all others in the landing 
area to put out to sea, as the only available protection in the absence of 
control of the alr, with the order to rendezvous 50 miles off the coast. ‘The 
freighters ATLANTICO and CARIBE headed south and never stopped until inter- 


cepted by the U.S. Navy at points 110 miles and 218 miles, respectively, south 


of Cuba. | 


& 


5. The CARIBE was so far away that its cargo, principally aviation supplies ρου 
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ἽΝ officer or headquarters in the combat area with the responsibility to cunmarize 


t: "and present the-changing situation to the euthorittes in Washington. 
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92. As & result of these factors, the President end his advisors. were generally 
re ” 

in the ἃ dark ‘about inportant matters as to the situation” ashore and were unin- 

‘ fornea of. the flight of the cargo ships: To clarity the situation; the U.S. 


| Navy was, directed te fly a reconnaissance mission over the beach on the after- 


oe - 


noon of p+, reporting about 1900 that there was no evidence of fighting at 
Blue Beach where the beachhead apparently had a depth of about 10 miles. This 
was the λάρος indication of the situation ashore which the President received 
until. the following morning when he received the messsge that the beachhead a 
hed collapsed and that men were fighting in the water. " 


93. In the urgency to obtain reliable: ‘information, - it.was proposed on the... -. 
‘morning of Dt2 to send an American observer ashore with a radio anal | 


τ τ᾿ on the Lt BARBARA J was chosen to go. However, the fell of the 
beachhead voided the mission. 


Ν SUMMARY 


Δ. The proximate cause of the failure of the ZAPATA Operation wns a shortage 
of agent 01 δὴ Which developed from the first day of the landing, April 17th, 
and decent increasingly critical until it regulted in the surrender of the 


“landing force ebout 1400 on April 19th. ° 


2, There vere three primary reasons for this shortage of ammunition. The 
logletical plen for the landing made ample provision for ammnition with the 
ren and in flgating reserve. flowever, upon landing there is evidence that the 
Cubens wasted their acmunition in excessive firing, displaying the poor errm- | 


nition discipline which is canon to troops in their first combat. 


3. Far more serious was the ioss of the freighters RIO ESCCNDIDO and HOUSTON 
through eir attack at about 0930 on the morning of April 17th. The RIO was a 
particular loss as it had ten days of reserve ammmnition on board, as well as . ὁ ὁ 
other important supplies. The HOUSTON should have been able to land most of 
its gupplies before being hit, but the unloading was delayed by trouble with 
the outboard motors of the ships' boats as well as by the apparent lethargy of 


the Fifth Battalion charged with the unloading. 


8, The air attack which sunk these ships caused all others in the landing 
area to put out to sea, as the only available protection in the absence of 
control of the air, with the order to rendezvous 50 miles off the coast. ‘The 
freighters ATLANTICO and CARIBE headed south end never stopped until inter- 
copted by the U.S. Favy at points 110 miles and 218 miles, respectively, south 
of Cuba. ὁ 7 


e 


5. The CARIBE was so far avay that ite cergo, principally aviation supplies, 


uns never available for movement to Blue Beach while the fight lasted. The 


ATLANTICO, which had considerable ammunition on board, did rejoin the other 
ships of the expedition at 1816, April 18th, at a point about 50 miles south 
of the besch end transferred her supplies to the waiting two LCI's and three 


Lou's for a night run to the beach. 


6. By the time the supplies were trensferred and the convoy had started 
north it was too late to hope to resupply the beach under cover of darkness. 
‘Trp convoy comsnnder asked CIA Operational Headquarters, Washington, for 
destroyer escort and U.S. Navy jet cover without which he believed that he 
would lose his ships to air attack the next morning. He added that without 


U.S. Navy support the Cuban crew vould mutiny if sent back to the beach. 


7. As a result of these messages, CIA Headquarters, feeling that it would 
be futile to order these emmunition craft to attempt a daylight unloading, 
called off the mission and the attempt to get amminition to the beach by sea 
ended. The Fresident was not requested for specific authority to extend the 


εἰν cover to protect the ammunition convoy. 


8. These causes for the ammunition shortage rested in turn on others which 
lay deeper in the plans and organization of this operation and the attitude 
toward it on the part of Government officials. ‘The effectiveness of the Castro 
fir Force over the beach resulted from a failure to destroy the airplanes on 
the ground (particularly the T-33's whose importance was not fully appreciated 
in advance) before or concurrently with the landing. This failure was a con- 
saquence of the restraints put on the anti-Castro Air Force in planning and 
executing its strikes, primarily for the purpose of protecting the covert 
charecter of the operation. These restraints included: the decision to use 
only the B-26 as a combat aircraft because it had been distributed widely to 
foreign countries; the limitation of pre-landing atrikes to those which could 


be flown from non-U.S. controlled airfields under the guise of coming from 


Cuban strips, thus eliminating the possibility of using jet fighters or even 
. Ν . . 


. eS 
1.33 trainers: te se, 


arcana a Β-26 for a οποοιά mission over the target Sram Nicaragua); prohibition 
of ere Of fmericen contract pilots for tactical air operations; restriction 
on mmitions, notably napals; and the cancellation of the strikes planned at 


ac asaya on D-Dsy. The last mentioned was probably the most serious as it elin- 


“Ve 


irnated thea last farorsble opportunity to d@crtroy the Castro Air Force on the 
gromd. The cancellation seems to have resulted partly froa the failure to 
7 ; Baveathe alr strike plen entirely clear in advance to the President and the 
‘Secretary of State, but, more inportantly, by misgivings as to the effect of 
tbe air strikes on the position of the United Ctsites in the current UN debate 
ca Cuba. Finally, there was the failure to carry the issue to the President 


when the opportunity was presented and explain to him with proper force the 


probable military consequences of a lastrminute cancellation. 

. ΕΝ ᾿ . 

9. The Might of the CARIBE and ATIANTICC might have been prevented hed ΄ 
more attention been paid in advance to the control of the ships to include 
thea placing of some Amaricans aboard. The CIA officer responsible for all 
the ships involved was a ᾿ Jo was 

New 
eboard the ICI BLAGAR with no means to control the freighters, or, indesty=te 
locate thea after they disappeared. Cmly the initiative of the U.S. Navy in 
the vicinity brought then back to the scene of ection. The absence of 
Asericans on bosrd these vessels was an application of the general order to 
keep Acericans out of the combat area. This order had been violeted ina few 


eacss, but it was apparently not considered important to do so in the case 


of the freighters. 


10. Ths lack of full eppreciation of the emrnition situation at the end 
of Dtl in the CLA Operational Headquarters wos largely the result of the 
difficulty of keeping abreast of the situation on the beach, and the location 
end moverent of the ships at sea from the distance of Washington. Also, there 
was δ confidence in the supply of the beach by air which turned out to be un- 


Had there been a co 


justified.” 


6. By the time the supplies were trensferred and the convoy μδὰ started 
north it waa too late to hope to resupply the beach under cover of darkness. 
Tr convoy comnender asked CIA Operational Headquarters, Washington, for 
destroyer escort and U.S. Navy jet cover without which he believed that he 
would lose his ships to air attack the next morning. He added that without 


U.S. Navy support the Cuban crew would mutiny if sent back to the beach. 


7. As a result of these messages, CLA Headquarters, feeling that it would 
be futile to order these emmunition craft to attempt a daylight unloading, 
called off the mission and the attempt to get ammunition to the beach by sea 
ended. The Fresident was not requested for specific authority to extend the 


etlr cover to protect the ammunition convoy. 


8. These causes for the armmition shortage rested in turn on others which 
lay deeper 4n the plans ond organization of this operation and the attitude 
toward it on the part of Government officials. The effectiveness of the Castro 
Pir Force over the beach resulted from a failure to destroy the airplanes on 
the ground (particularly the T-33's whose importance was not fully appreciated 
in advance) before or concurrently with the landing. This failure was a con- 
saquence of the restraints put on the anti-Castro Air Force in planning and 
executing its strikes, primarily for the purpose of protecting the covert 
character of the operation. ‘These restraints included: the decision to use 
only the B-26 as a combat aircraft because it had been distributed widely to 
foreign countries; the limitation of pre-landing strikes to those which could 
be flown from non-U.S. controlled airfields under the guise of coming from 
Cuban atetps, thus eliminating the possibility of using jet fighters or even 
1.33 trainers; the inability to use any non-Cuban base within short turn- 


eround distance fraa the target areca (about nine hours were required to turn 


A dt ne 


re etrcIOned was probably the most serious as it elin- 
irated the last favorable opportunity to destroy the Castro Air Force on the 


greumd. The cancellation seems to have resulted partly froa the failure to 


Babe the air strike plen entirely clear in advance to the President and the 


or 


‘Secretary of State, but, more importantly, by misgivings as to the effect of 
the air strikes on the position of the United Ctates in the current UN debate 
on Cuba. Finally, there was the failure to carry the issue to the President 
when the opportunity vas presented and explain to him with proper force the 


probable nilitary consequences of a lJastrminute cancellation. 

. 8 ; . 

9. Ths Plight of the CARIBE and ATIANTICC might have been prevented had 
more attention been paid in advance to the control of the ships to inelude 
tha plncing of some Americans aboard. The CIA officer responsible for all 
tha ships involved was a ὔ Je was 

Nene 
ecoard the LCI BLAGAR with no means to control the freighters, or, indestjy to 
locate thea after they disappeared. Only the initiative of the U.S. Navy in 
the vicinity brought them back to the ecene of action. The absence of 
Asaricanas on board these vessels was an application of the general order to 
ksep Arericans out of the conmbnt area. This order had been violeted in a few 


cacas, but it wes apparently not considered impurtant to do so in the case 


of the freighters. 


10. The lack of full appreciation of the ewamnition situation at the end 
of Dtl in the CIA Operational Neadquarters wus largely the result of the 
difficulty of Keeping ebreast of the situation on the beach, and the location 
end moverent of the ships at sca from the distance of Washington. Also, there 
was a confidence in the supply of the beach by air which turned out to be un- 
justified." “Had there been a comzand ship in the sea area vith on advance CIA 


cceerand poet on board, amore effective control would have been possible. - 
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ΕΝ Me Ths Executive branch of the Government was not orgenizationally pre- 

᾿ ᾿ pared to cope with this kind of paramilitary operation. There was no single 
᾿ authority ehort of the President capable of coordinating the actions of CIA, 
αἰθρίας, Infense, and USIA. Top level direction vas given through ad hoc meet- 
A ings of senior officials without consideration of operational plans in writing 
ong with no arrangement for recording conclusions and decisions reached. 
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13 June 1%1 


Memorandum No. 3 


CONCWISIONS OF THE CUBAN SPUDY GROUP 
wf . 


1. It 498 concluded thst: 
δ. A paurarilitery operation of the magnitude of ZAPATA could not be 
prepared end conducted in such a way that oll U.S. support of it and con- 
τὰ νῷ ᾿ 


Py 


nactioa with it could be plausibly disclaimed. Accordingly, this operation 
ἀτὰ not fit within the limited scope of usc shi2/e. By about November 1950, 
the Inposaibility. of running ZAPATA as a covert operation under CIA should 
nave been recognized end the situation reviewed. The subsequent decision 
mignt then have been made to limft the efforts to attain covertness to the 
Tasypoe and nature of USS. participation, and to essign responsibility for 
tha exphibicus operation to the Department of Defense. In this cese, the 
TA would have assisted in concealing the participation of Defense. Fail- 
ng Gguch a reorfentation, the project should have been abandoned. 

Ὁ. Once the need for the operation was established, its success should 
‘ie bea the prizory consideration of all agencies in the Goveriment. 
perational restrictions designed to protect its covert character should 
‘ve been eecepted only if they did not trpair the chance of success. As 
2 vos, the leaders of the operation were obliged to fit their plan inside 
unging ground rules laid down for non-militery considerations, which often 

ἃ cerfous operational dftsodvantages. 

c. The leeders of the operation did not alvays present their cese with 

f{fLetent force and clarity to the senior officials of the Covernment to 


low the latter to eppreciate the consequences of some of their decisions. 
15 repark opplies in particular to the circumstances surrounding the 
vrallation of the D-Day strikes. 


ἃ, There wes aA rarginal character to the operation which increased with 


th rdditional linttstion end cast a sartnue Aca) sees 
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“FECTS UNF ? SIA. Top level direction was given through ad hoc meet- 


᾿ ings of sentor officials without consideration of operational plans in writing 
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"end with no orrangement for recording conclusions and decisions reached. 
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1. It 15 concluded that: 


δ. A pororilitery operation of the magnitude of ZAPATA could not be 


ft 


prepered end conducted in such a way that all U.S. support of it and con- 
‘ey 

action with it could be pleusibly disclaimed. Accordingly, this operation 
cid not fit within the limited scope of NSC Shi2/2. By about November 1950, 
the inpossibility. of running ZAPATA as a covert operation under CIA should 
haya been recognized end the situation reviewed. The subsequent decision 
night then have been rade to limit the efforts to attain covertness to the 
lferee end nature of ULS. participation, and to assign responsibility for 
cha exphibicus operation to the Department of Defense. Ip this cese, the 
‘TA would have assisted in concealing the participation of Defense. Fail- 


ng cuch ἃ reorientation, the project should have been abandoned. 


Ὁ. Once the need for the operation vas established, its success should 


αὐ hed the prizary consideration of all agencies in the Government. ᾿ 


;crational restrictions designed to protect {ξ8 covert character should 

ce been accepted only if they did not furpair the chance of success. As 

2 wos, the leaders of the operation were obliged to fit their plan inside 
aging ground rules laid down for non-military considerattons, which often 
ἃ certous operational disedvantages. 


5. The leeders of the operation did not alvays present their cese vith 


ffietent force and clarity to the aenior officials of the Government to 


low the lntter to cpprecinte the consequences of some of their decisions. 


15. resiark applies in particular to the cireunstances surrounding the 
vrellatfou of the D-Day strikes. 

a. There was a rargiral character to the operation which increased with 

th nAdttionad limitation end enst a serious doubt over ite ultimate success. 
: landing force was sxall in relation to its 36-mile beachhead and to 

᾿ probable enemy reaction. The air support was short of pilots if the 


sh ves to require cover for a long period. There vere no fighters to 
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keep off such Castro airplanes ans might escape the initial air strikes. 
There were few Cuban replacements for the battle losses which were certain 
to occur on the ground and in the air. It is felt that the approval of 
so marginnl an operation by many officials was influenced by the feeling 
that the Cuban Brigade was a waning esset which had to be used quickly as 
tine waa against us, and that this operation was the best way to realize 
the most from it. Also, the consequences of demobilizing the Brigade and 
ων ' 

the return of the trainees to the U.S.A., with its implication that the 
United States had lost interest in the Might against Castro, played a part 
in the final decision. 

e. The Cuban Expeditionary Force achieved tactical surprise in its land- 
ing and, as we have said, fought well and inflicted heavy casualties on the 
enemy. Although there had been considerable evidence of strong pockets of 
resistance against Castro throughout Cuba, the short life of the beachhead 
wes not sufficient to trigger an immediate popular reaction, and Castro's 
repressive measures following the landing made coordinated uprisings of the 
populace impossible. The effectiveness of the Castro military forces, as 

well as that of his police measures, was not entirely anticipated or.foreseen. 

f. In approving the operation, the President and senior officials had 
been greatly infiuenced by the understanding that the landing force could 
pass to guerrilla status, if unable to hold the beachhead. These officials 
were informed on many occasions that the ZAPATA area was guerrilla terri- 
tory, end that the entire force, in an emergency, could operate as guerrillas. 
With this alternative to fall back on, the view was held that a sudden or 
disastrous defeat was most improbable. As we have indicated before, the 
guerrilla alternative as it had been described was not in fact available to 
this force in the situation which developed. 

g- The cperation suffered from being run from the distance of Washington. 
At. that range and with the limited reporting which vas inevitable on the 


part of, ficld commanders absorbed in combat, it was not possible to have a 


eyez reece τ τιυστσαγεαί, 
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was particularly the case on the night of D+] when an appreciation of the 
“exmmni tion situation would have resulted in an appeal for U.S. air cover 
end en all-out effort to supply the beach by all available means. 

' h. The Joint Chiefs of Staff had the important responsibility of examin- 
ing into the military feasibility of this operation. By ecquiescing in 
the ZAPATA Plen, they gave the impression to others of approving it elthough 
they had expressed their preference for TRINIDAD at the outset, a point | 


om AA 


which apparently never reeched the senior civilian officials. As a tody 
they reviewed the successive changes of the plen piecemeal and only within 
a limited context, a procedure which was inadequate for a proper examination 
of all the military remifications. Individually, they hed differing under- 
etandings of important features of the operation apparently arising from 

: oral, briefings in the absence of written documents. 

i. Although the intelligence wes not perfect, particularly as to the 
evaluation of the effectivenesa of the T-33's, we do not feel that any 
foilure of intelligence contributed significantly to the defeat. 

ἡ. The planning and conduct of the operation would have been improved if 
there had beea an initial stetement of governmental policy, assigning “thé” 
mission and setting the guidelines within which it vas to develop. There- 
after, there was a need for a formalized procedure for interdepartmental 


coordination and follow-up with sdequate record-keeping of decisiona. 


2. In the light of the foregoing considerations, we are of the opinion that 
the preparations and execution of paremilitary operations such as ZAPATA are 
Δ form of Cold War action in which the country must be prepared to engege. If 
41t dees so, it nust engage in it with ἃ maximum chance of success. Such cpera- 
*iona should be planned and executed by a governmental mechanism capable of 
bringing into play, in addition to military end covert techniques, all other 
forces, political, economic, ideological, and intelligence, which can contribute 
to its auccess. No such mechanism presently exists but should be created to 


re ne 


ΝΞ = 
thet the Cuban Brigade was a waning asset which had to be used quickly as 


tire was against us, and that this operation was the best way to realize 

_ the most from it. Also, the consequences of demobilizing the Brigade and 
wr - . 

the return of the trainees to the U.S.A., with ite implication that the 
United States had lost interest tn the Mght against Castro, played a part 
in the final decision. 

e. The Cuban Expeditionary Force achieved tactical surprise in its land- 
ing and, as we have said, fought well and inflicted heavy casualties on the 
enemy. Although there had been considerable evidence of strong pockets of 
resistance against Castro throughout Cuba, the short life of the beachhead 
‘wes not sufficient to trigger an immediate popular reaction, and Castro's 
repressive measures following the landing made coordinated uprisings of the 
populace imposstble. The effectiveness of the Castro military forces, as 
well as that of his police measures, was not entirely anticipated or.foyeseen. 

f. In epproving the operation, the President and senior officials had 
been grestly infiuenced by the understanding that the landing force could 
pasa to guerrilla status, if unable to hold the beachhead. These officials 
were informed on many occasions that the ZAPATA area was guerrille terri- 
tory, end that the entire force, in an emergency, could operate as guerrillas. 
With this alternative to fall back on, the view was held that a sudden or 
disastrous defeat was most improbable. As we have indicated before, the 
guerrilla alternative as it had been described was not in fact availabie to 
this force in the situation which developed. 

g&- The cperation suffered from being run fram the distance of Washington. 
At. that range and with the limited reporting which vas inevitable on the 
part of, flea commanders absorbed in combat, it vas not possible to have a 


clesr understanding in Washington of events taking place in the field. This 
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“Or starr nad the Sinportant responsibility of 


examin- 


—— Sone carers 
ing into the military feasibility of this operation. By ecquiescing in 
the ZAPATA Plan, they gave the impression to others of approving it elthough 
they had expressed their preference for TRINIDAD at the outset, a point | 


. wn ant 


which epparently never reeched the senior civilian officials. As a tody 
they reviewed the successive changes of the plen piecemeal and only within 
ἃ limtted context, a procedure which was inadequate for a proper examination 
of all the military remifications. Individually, they hed differing under- 
standings of fiimportant features of the operation apparently arising from 

. oral, briefings in the absence of written documenta. 

. i. Although the intelligence wes not perfect, particularly as to the 
evaluation of the effectiveness of the T-33's, we do not feel that any 
failure of intelligence contributed significantly to the defeat. 

ὦ. The planning and conduct of the operation would have been improved if 
there had been an initial stetement of governmental policy, assigning thé” 
mission and setting the guidelines within which it was to develop. There- 
after, there was a need for a formelized procedure for interdepartmental 


coordination and follow-up with sdequate record-keeping of decisions. 


2. In the light of the foregoing considerations, we ere of the opinion that 
the preparations and execution of paremilitary operations such as ZAPATA ere 
Θ form of Cold War action in which the country mist be prepared to engege. If 
it does so, it mst engage in it with a maximum chance of success. Such cpera- 
tions should be planned and executed by a governmental mechanism capable of 
bringing into play, in addition to military and covert techniques, all other 
forces, political, economic, ideological, and intelligence, which can contribute 
to 185 suckees. No such mechanism presently exists but should be created to 
pion, coordinate and further a national Cold War strategy capable of including 


paranilitary operatiors. 


13 June 1961 


Memorandum No. & 
mo oof RECOMMENDATIONS OF THES CURAN STUDY GROUP 
ee Recomendation No. 1 


er A MECHANISM PCR THE PLANNING AND COORDINATION 
Mtr υι OF COLD WAR STRATEGY 


« 
« 


“1. The over-all problem in conducting Cold War operations is to be able to 
coordinate, foster and focus all available ana necessary assets on the echieve- 
ment of objectives approved by the President. These assets are found in many 
departrents of the Govermoent, but particularly in the Department of Slate, 
the Department of Defense’ end the CIA. To use them effectively requires planning 
end coordination ecross departmental lines without disturbing departmental 
responsibility for the execution of ngreed tasks arising fron the Cold Vor 


progres. 


-2, In the past, the requirements of Cold War actions have often been met 
by weekly meetings of the 5412 Committee or by ad hoc task forces organized 
‘to cape with a particular situation. This method 18 clumsy end lends itself 
to a proliferation of short-lived comnittees which come and go without build- 
ing up experience in a permanent staff end accumlating a body of knowledge 
needed for improved future performance. The present proposal is to set up a 
permanent committee of representatives of under-secretariai rank from State, 
Defense end CIA under a full-time Chairman reporting directly to the Fresident. 
This nev organization (herein called tentatively the Strategic Resources 
τοι end abbreviated SRG) would guide and coordfnate Cold War strategy and 
raintein a Cold War Indications Center where useful Cold War data would be 
esresbled and the world Cold War situation kept under constant review. (Sce 


«-: 


inclosure’A - Chart of SRG). The SRG would replace the 5412 Comaittee, would 
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3. A Cold War plan or program would usually have its inception in the approv 
by the President of a concept submitted to him by the SRG. Thereafter, the SRG 
vith the staff of the Cold War Indications Center would produce an outline plan 


containing an assignment of primary responsibility and supporting roles for 
’'. .f'further development of the concept. At this point, it may often be desirable to 
set up an interdepartmental tnsk force to expand the | Plen and coordinate execu- 
‘Tae aE! 


tion. The Chairman, SRG, or k4és representative, would be the chairman of such 


7 «Ὁ taonlaforce and would keep records of all meetings. If the execution of the 
plan fell ge enerally within the capability of 8 single egency no tesk force would 
be necessary. In either case, the cutline plan would te expanded by this task 


- force or by the agency of primary responsibility to include the eesignment of 


epecific departmental tasks. 


h, Upon: the eleboration of the supporting Cepertrental plans to carry out 
τ 
> these tasks, the SRG would assemble and review all parts of the plan, submitting 
ἡ 4t or a surmary thereof to the President for epproval and for authorization ὃ 
to implenent. At this point, as vell as at earlier stages, it 18. anticipated 


thst the President would consult the NSC or members of it. 


9. The foregoing procedure shows in outline the possible treetment of ‘a= 
ccopletely new project. In practice, the procedure would be compressed and 
ehort-circuited when preliminary vork had been done prior to considerntion of 

7 a project by the SRG. The full procedure is shown in the following tebulation. 


PROCEDURE FOR PLANNING AND COORDINATING 
TiVTERDEPARTMENTTAL COLD WAR OFERATIONS 


Developed By Approved By Executed By 


Concept of a Cold War SRG or other SRG 

Operation governnental President 
agency 

Outline Plan including - SRG or other President 
essignment of primary designated . 
responsibility and “agency 
basic tasks 

Development of Depart- Task Force or SRG 
mental Tasks - Gcpartment of 

wee primary respon- 
ΩΝ ᾿ sibility 


Departnental Plans 


Departments 


ΝΕ Recommendation No. 1 


ws . A ΚΡΟΒΑΠΝῚΒΜ FOR THE PLANWING AND COORDINATION 
- ot {τ ------ .----- ---- ---- nn ὁ. ο5....... 


"2: OF COLD WAR STRATEGY 


“1. The over-ell problem in conducting Cold War operations is to be able to 
ecardinate, foster and focus all available and necessary assets on the echieve- 
ment of objectives approved by the President. These assets are found in many 
departrents of the Goverment, but particularly in the Department cf State, 
the Department of Defense’ and the CIA. To use them effectively requires planning 
end coordination across departmental lines without disturbing departmental 
responsibility for the execution of ngreed taskea arising from the Cold Wer 


PrOTresns. 


.2. In the past, the requirements of Cold War actions have often been met ἝΝ 
by weekly meetings of the 5412 Comittee or by ad hoc task forces orgnnized 
‘to ecp2 with a particular situation. This method is clumsy and lends itself 
to δ proliferation of short-lived comittees which come and go without build- 
ing up experience in ἃ permanent staff and accwmlating a body of knovledge 
needed for inproved fiulure performance. The present proposal is to set up a 
permanent committee of representatives of under-secretarial rank from State, 


Defensa end CLA under a full-time Chairman reporting directly to the President. 


Thies nev organization (herein called tentatively the Strategic Kesources 


Group end abbreviated SRG) would guide and coordinate Cold War stratepy and ν 


raintein a Cold War Indications Center where useful Cold War data would be 


esrembled and the world Cold War situation kept under constant review. (See 


ν- 


ewe ee ae eo ee 


inclosure’A - Chart of SRG). The SRG would replace the 5412 Comaittee, would τον 


Χ 


assume the review of important covert operations now being conducted or to be 
conducted under NSC 5412/2, and would undertake the developwent and recomnen- 
dations of Cold War plans and programs for those countries or areas specifically 


assigned to it by the President for that purpose. 
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See OT της concept. At this point, it may often be desirable to 
᾿ eet up δὰ interdepartoental task force to expand the ¢ plan and coordinate execu- 
tae Ute 
tion. Thea Chatrman, ΘΗ, or Ve representative, would be the chairman of such 
OA Ὁ tasla force and would keep records of oll meetings. If the execution of the. 
. plan fell generally within the capability of 8 single egency no tesk force would 
be necessary. In either case, the outline plan would te expanded by this task 


-‘force or by the agency of primary responsibility to include the aesignment of 


epecific departrental taska. 


h, Upon the eleboration of the supporting cepertmental plans to carry out 
- these tasks, the SRG would assemble end review all parts of the plan, submitting 
* it or a suzmary thereof to the President for epproval and for authorization 
to implement. At this point, as well as at earlier stages, it 18 anticipated 


that the President would consult the NSC or members of it. 


3» The foregoing procedure shows in outline the possible treetment of -am-r 


ccopletely new project. In practice, the procedure would be compressed and 


short-circuited when preliminary work had teen done prior to consideration of 


@ project by the SRG. The full procedure 5 shown in the following tebulation. 


PROCEDURE FOR PLANK AhING AND COORDINATING 


“TWPERDEPART MES iTAL COLD WAR OFERATIONS 
SR OR Ur Pe IONS 
Developed By Approved By Executed By 


Concept of a Cold War SRG or other SRG 
Operation governmental President 
agency , 
Outline Plan including - SRG or other President 
esbignment of prinary designated . 
responsibility and agency 
basic tasks " 
Development of Depart- Tash Force or SRG 
mental Tasks Ν department of 
we primary respon- 
_ sibility 
Departnental Plans Departments & SRG Tepartments & ngencles 
agencies President _dnvolved, often under 
involved a ql Geetha of an {nter- 
depertmental Task Force 
of which the Chairman, 
SRG or his representa- 
tive would be 4 member 
Eveluation of progress SRG Data provided by depart- 
‘and final results ments & agencies in- 


volved 
TET EIST, Le. 
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Group, could if fully developed eventually serve as the governmental command 
post for the Cold War, organized and staffed to operate around the clock. 
initially, it would perform the following functions for the countries and 
areas assigned to the SRG: 

(1) Constant study of the situation to determine progress toward the 
eppreved goals of U.S. foreign policy. | ἢ 

nm (2) Maintenance of basic data for each country showing assets and 
liebilities affecting U.S. policy. 

(3) The timely determination of "critica@lity," that 15, where and when 
there is a danger of defeat or opportunity for victory in a given country 
or area. When a country is determained to be "critical," it would normally 
be assigned by the President to the planning and coordination jurisdiction 
of the Strategic Resources Group. 

(k) Determination of requirements to 711} the gap between assets and 
liabilities, and recomendations to correct the imbalance. 

(5) Recommendation of tasks which should be assigned to the Executive 
departments and agencies. 

(6) Follow-up on decisions and actions taken and recording of results 
achieved. 

b. The Staff of the CWic would consist of a director assisted by a 
technical advisor for the display of data within the Center. He would have 
two principal assistents; (1) the Chief, Foreign Information, charged with 
the assembly and display of basic data; (2) the Chief of Plans and Review, 
charged with the evaluation of criticality, the determination of require- 
ments, the reconmendation of tasks and the review of results. The Center 
would be supported by a small working staff including specialists from 

“state, Defense, JCS, CIA and USIA on loan or detail from their departments 

and agencies of origin. 


" τὰν ἢ . 
., ‘ 


Ἵ. It should be clear that the SRC would not operate and would issue no 
» Ἐ . 


4 


orders in its own name. At the Washington level, it would collect data, keep 


a a, 


ore, 


would not get into intcrdepartmental activities except when specifically 
directed by the President end then only for over-all planning, coordination 
end review. Responsibility for coordination overseas would remain as at 


present, although it may became desirable to have miniature Cold. War Indi- 


cations Centers in some embassies. 


8. It 18 recommended that appropriate action be taken at once to set up ® | 


_ Strategic Resources Group and a Cold War Indications Center in eccordance with 


the foregoing concept. . 


Recammencation No. 2. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR PARAMILITARY OPERATIONS 
1. For the purpose of this study, a paramilitary operation is considered to 
be one which by its tactics and its requirements in military-type persorinel, 
equipment and training epproximates a conventional military operation. It may 
be undertaken in support of en existing government friendly to the U.S. or in 


suppor? of a rebel group seeking to overthrow 4 government hostile to us. The 


U.S. may render assistance to such operations overtly, covertly or by a com- 


bination of both methods. In size these operations may vary from the {nfiitra- 
tion of a squad of guerrillas to a military operation such as the Cuban invasion. 
The srvll operations will often fall completely within the normal capability of - 


one agency; the large ones may affect State, lefense, CIA, USIA and possibly 


other departments and agencies. 


2. In order to conduct paranilitary operations with maxioum effectiveness 
and flexibility within the context of the Cold War, it is recommended that: 
current directives end procedures be modified to effect the folloving: 

a. Any proposed paramilitary operation 4 the concept stage will be pre- 
sentea to the Strategic Rescurces Group for initial consideration ard for 
epproval as necessary by the President. Thereafter, the SRG will assign 


‘ primary responsibility for planning, for interdepartment coordination and 
Β ΝΙΝ 


—— 


for execution to ee  ------ς-ς- 


(1) Constant study of the situation to determine progress toward the 
epproved goals of U.S. foreign policy. ᾿ 
nn (2) Maintenance of basic data for each country showing assets and 
Mebilities affecting U.S. policy. 

(3) The timely determination of "criticality," that is, where and when 
there is a danger of defeat or opportunity for victory in a given country 
or area. When ἃ country is determined to be "critical," it would normally 
be assigned by the President to the planning and coordination jurisdiction 
of the Strategic Resources Group. 

(4) Determination of requirements to fill the gap between assets and 
liabilities, and recomendations to correct the imbalance. 

(5) Recommendation of tasks which should be assigned to the Executive 
departments and agencies. 

(6) Follow-up on decisions and actions taken and recording of results 
achieved. 

Ὁ. The Staff of the CWIC would consist of a director assisted by a 


technical advisor for the display of data within the Center. He would have 


two principal assistants; (1) the Chief, Foreign Information, charged with 


the assembly and display of basic data; (2) the Chief of Plans and Review, 


charged with the evaluation of criticality, the determination of require- 


ments, the recommendation of tasks and the review of results. The Center 


would be supported by 8 small working staff including specialists from 


State, Defense, JCS, CIA and USIA on loan or detail from their departments 


and agencies of origin. 


T. It 8 ould be clear that the SRG would not operate and would issue no 


τι 


orders in its own nane. At the Washington level, it would collect data, keep 


the Cold War situation under review and anticipate future requirements. It 


a cone embassies. 


3. It 18 recommended that appropriate action be taken at once to set up B. 


. Strategic Resources Group and a Cold War Indications Center in accordrnce with 


the foregoing concept. 


Recemmencation No. 2 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR PARAMILITARY OPERATION 
1. For the purpose of this study, a peramilitary operation is considered to 
be one which by its tactics and its requirements in military-type persorinel, 


equipment and training epproximates 8 conventional military operation. It may 
be undertaken in support of an existing government friendly to the U.S. or in 


support of a rebel group seeking to overthrow 8 government hostile to us. The 


bination of both methods. In size these operations may vary fram the infiltra- 


tion of a squsd of guerrillas to a military operation such os the Cuban invasion. 
The sm2ll operations will often fall completely within the normal capability of - 


one agency; the large ones may affect State, Defense, CIA, USIA and possibly 


other departments and agencies. 


5. In order to conduct paramilitary cperations with maxiomm effectiveness 
and flexibility within the context of the Cold War, it 15 recomended that 
current directives end procedures be modified to effect the following: 

a. Any proposed paramilitary operation 4n the concept stage will be pre- 
sentea to the Strategic Resources Group for {nitial consideration ard for 
epproval as neceasary by the President. Thereafter, the SRG will assien 

" primary reeponatbility for planning, for iaterdepartment coordination and 
for execution to the Task Force, department or individual best qualified 

to carry forward the operation to success, end will indicate support ing 


responsibilities. Under this principle, the Department of Defense will 


1! 


normally receive responsibility for overt paramilitary operations. Where 
” such an operation is to be wholly covert or disavowable, it may be assigned 
to CIA, provided that it is within the normal capabilities of the agency. 
Any large paremilitary operation vholly or partly covert which requires 
significant mumbers of militarily trained pergonnel, amounts of military 
equiprent which exceed normal ClA-controlled stocks and/or military experience 
of 8 kind and level peculiar to the Armed Services 18 properly the primary 


an 
responsibility of the Department of Defense with the CIA in a supporting role. 


᾿ Recommendation No. 3 


IMPROVEMENT OF EFFECTIVENESS IN THE PARAMILITARY FIELD 


1. It is considered that the adoption of Recommendation 1, the creation 


of the Strategic Resources Group, will provide the organizational mechanisa 


_ for improving interdepartmental effectiveness in the paramilitary field. 


Assuming the existence of such & Group, we consider that the problem then is 
to inventory paramilitary assets, determine probsble paramilitary requirements 
end then make provision for any deficit between assets and requirements. Under 
— 
the terns of | Recommendation 2, the Department of Defense 1s regarded as pounty 
having the primary interest in planning ond executing poramilitary operations, 
whereas State will be the principal beneficiary (since paramilitary operations 
are undertaken to achieve political ends) end CIA an expert collaborator in 


maintaining the covert character of such operations as required. 


2. It is recomended that the President direct the Department of Defense, 
working with State απὸ CLA, to inventory the paremilitary assets available to 
the U.S., overt and covert, U.S. and foreign, st home and abroad. After dis- 
cussion with State and CIA, Defense will thereafter provide an estinate of 


poremilitary requirements and will recommend ways and means to meet any deficit 


existing between assets and requirements. Defense will transmit the results 


of these actions with recommendations to the President with information to ᾿ 


the Strategic Resourc 
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Recommendation No. ἡ 
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RELATIONS OF THE JCS TO THE PRESIDENT IN COLD WAR OPERATIONS 
arena et OPERATIONS 


1. In the fece of the threat of the Cold War, we feel that the Jcs should 
be brought to feel as great a sense of responsibility for contributing to the 
ste. SUCCES of the Cold War as to the conventional military defense of the country 

din tins of war. They should be encouraged to express the military viewpoint. 
“oe “clonsSy and directly before the President and other high officials of the 

"Government. The latter, in turn, should be aware: of the need of getting the 

considered YAnws- of..the Chiefs before taking important decisions affecting. 


*" Cola War programs and operations. 


2. It is recommended that the President inform the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
essentially as follovs: 

a. The President regards the Joint Chiefs of Staff as his principal 
military edvisor responsible both for initiating advice to him and for 
responding to requests for advice. He expects their advice to come to 
him direct and unfiltered. | 
.. .d. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have a similer responsibility for the‘a¢rense 
of the nation in the Cold War as in conventional hostilities. They should 
know the military and paramilitary forces and resources available to the 

7 Department of" Defense, verify their readiness, report on their adequacy, and 
make appropriate recommendations for their expansion and improvement. The 
President looks to the Chiefs to contribute dynamic and imaginative leader- 
ship in contributing to the success of the military and paramilitary aspects 
of Cold War programs. 

5. The President expects the Joint Chiefs of Staff to present the military 


--- --- 


vievpoint in govermental councils in such a way as to assure that the mili- 


tary factors are clearly understood before decistons are reached. When only 


the Shafran or Δ single Chief is present, that officer mst represent the 


Chiefs ΟὟ δ _body, taking ‘such Prelininary and subsequent actions as 6 may be 


necessary to assure that be ances a -- 


---κ«- ΄“- ---.ῖ----αα σα εν εν τ personnel, anounte of military 


equiprent which exceed normal CIA-controllea stocks and/or military experience 
of a kind and level peculiar to the Armed Services is properly the primary 


ἌΝ . 
responsibility of the Department of Defense with the CIA ina supporting role. 


Recommendation No. 3 
ao eneation No. 3 


IMPROVEMENT OF EFFECTIVENESS IN THE PARAMILITARY FIELD 
ee EE AR LARD FIELD 


1. It is considered that the adoption ‘of Recommendation 1, the creation 
of the Strategic Resources Group, will provide the organizational mechanisa 
_ for improving interdepartmental effectiveness in the paramilitary field. 
Assuming the existence of such a Group, we consider that the problem then is 
to inventory paramilitary assets, determine probable paramilitary requirements 
end then make provision for any deficit between assets and requirements. Under 


λον ἐς ἐὺ 


the terms of Reccumendation 2, the Department of Defense 18 regarded as usually 
having the primary interest in planning ond executing poromilitary operations, 
Wherees State will be the principal beneficiary (since paramilitary operations 
are undertaken to achieve political ends) and CIA an expert collaborator in 


maintaining the covert character of such operations as required. 


2. It is recomended that the President direct the Department of Defense, 
working with State an¢é CIA, to inventory the paremtiitery assets available to 
the U.S., overt and covert, U.S. and foreign, at home and abroad. After dis- 
cussion with State and CLA, Lefense will thereafter provide an estinate of 
poremilitary requirements and will recommend ways and means to meet any deficit 
existing between assets and requirements. Defense will transmit the results 
of these actions with recomendations to the President with information to 


the Strategic Resources Group. 


. 
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Neen a acer as ETeRt 6 scise of responsibility for contributing to the 


" success of the Cold War as to the conventional military defense of the country 
in time of war. They should be encouraged to express the military viewpoint. 
, “‘elenfly ona directly before the President and other high officials of the 
"Government. The latter, in turn, should be aware of the need of getting the 


considered views.of the Chiefs before taking important decisions affecting. 


*" Cola War programs and operations. 


2. It is recommended that the President inform the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
essentially as follows: 

δ. The President regards the Joint Chiefs of Staff as his principal 
military edvisor responsible both for initiating advice to him and for 
responding to requests for advice. He expects their advice to cone to 
him direct and unfiltered. 

.. ὃ. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have a similar responsibility for the ‘déTense 
of the nation in the Cold War as in conventional hostilities. They should 
know the military and paramilitary forces and resources available to the 
Department of Defense, verify their readiness, report on their edequacy, and 
make appropriate recommendations for their expansion and improvement. The 
President looks to the Chiefs to contribute dynamic and imaginative leader- 
ship in contributing to the success of the military and paramilitary aspects 
of Cold War programs. 

c. The President expects the Joint Chiefs of Staff to present the military 
viewpoint dn govermental councils in such a way as to assure that the mili- 
tary factors are clearly understood befcre decisions are reached. When only 
tha Chairman or a single Chief is present, that officer must represent the 
Chiefs a. a body, taking. ‘such Preliminary and subsequent actions as may be 
necessary to assure that he aces Ain fact represent | the corporate judgment 


of the Joint chiefs of start.” on ane 


* Mr. Dulles only. participated - in the preparation of the paragraphs of this 


recommendation which relate to the relationship of the JCS to Cold War 
activities. 


oe 


oe geen 


Carat ay 
ad. While the President Looks to the Chiefs to present the military factor 
_ without reserve or hesitation, he regards them to be more than military men 
and expects their help in fitting military requirements into the over-all 
context of any situation, recognizing that the most difficult problem in 


Goverrment is to combine all assets in a unified, effective pattern. 


tte Recommendation No. » 


. 


1. ot is our feeling that every effort should be made to draw all lessons” 


τ᾿ 
[7] , 


from “the Cuban operation, particularly those vhich point up the errors made and 
the reasons therefor.— ‘For this purpose all the principal participants in the, ..- 
decision-making process should be informed of what took place so that the opera- --> 
tion can be viewed objectively in its.totality. Because of the tight security 
which surrounded the operation in governmental circles, probably no one official 
bow knows 81} τῆς “important facts concerning it. We believe that the Cuban 
. Study Group should give an oral presentation to the participants of the high - 


lights of their study. 


2. We also feel that the occasion offers the President the opportunity to 
express to his principal assistants end advisors his -sense.of the need of a 


mre 


changed attitude on the part of the government and of the people toward the 
emergency which confronte “us. - The first requirement of such a change is to 
recognize that we are in a life and death struggle which we may. be losing, and 
will lose. unless we change our ways and marshall our..resources -with an ‘intensity 
associated in the past only with times of var.* To effect this change, we must 
give inmediate consideration to taking such measures ss the announcement of 8 
limited national, emergency, the review of any treaties or international agreements 
which restrain the full use of. our resources in the Cold War, and the determli- 
nation to seek the respect-of our ‘neighbors, without the criterion being inter- 
national popularity, and a policy of taking {nto account the proportioning ¢'f 
foreign aid to the attitude shown us by our neighbors. In the light of the 


strained ‘attuation in Laos and the potential crisis αλλδίτς, up over Berlin, we 


* Mr. Dalles agrees with the estimate ‘given tn this paragra’ 
of the Tes fgrece vith the eotinate given in this pernerash 2 tte εἰς σεαθθκαςα 


should conaider at once affirmative programs to cope with the threat in 
both areas. There should be a reexamination of emergency powers of the 


President as to their adequacy to meet the developing situation. 


[{ 3. The President might link these remarks to our Recommendation No. 1 
- which is the need to set up ἃ governmental machinery for better use of our 
Cold War essets, and conclude on the note that any Cold War operation, once 


. etartad, mist be carried through to conclusion.with the same determination 


or 


es a military operation. 


- 


A. It is. recommended that a critique of the Cuban operation, accompanied by 
- statement of the views of the President, be held with at least the following 
present: the Vice President, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, 
the Attorney General, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Director of Central 
*InteLligence, the Special Assistant for National Security Affairs and General 


‘ Taylor. ‘ 
Recommendation Tio. 6 


. In the course of its work, this Group has been exposed to the views~on*’ 
Cuba of many U.S. officiais and of individuals, Cuban and U.S., who have been 
close to the Cuban problem. We have been struck with the general feeling that 
there can be no long-term living with Castro as a neighbor. His continued 
presence within the hemispheric commnity as a dangerously effective exponent 
of Cormunisem and Anti-Americanism constitutes a real menace capable of eventu- 
‘ally overthrowing the elected governments in any one or more of weak Latin 
American reputlics.. There are only two ways to view this threat; either to 
hope that time and internal discontent will eventually end it, or to teke active . 
measures to force its removal. Unless by "time" we are thinking in terns of 
years, there. is little reason to. place reliance on the first course of action " 


as being effective in Castro! 8 ‘police state. The second has been made more 


difficult by, the pri failure and is now possible only through overt υ. 8. | 
ens a 


participation with δὰ mush fabs 2 _ ΜΝ = : 


Recommendation No. 2 


1. It 18 our feeling that every effort showla be made to draw all lessona’ 
a 


frem the Cuban operation, perticularly those which point up the errors made and 


. 


the reasons therefor.—. For this purpose all the principal participants in the, -.: 


decision-making process should be informed of what took place so that the operas -- 


tion can be viewed objectively in its. totality. Because of the tight security 
which surrounded the operation in govermnental circles, probably no one official 


now knows all the “important facts concerning it. We believe that the Cuban 


- Study Group should give an oral presentation to the perticipants of the high - 


lights of their study. 


2. We also feel that the occasion offers the President the opportunity to 
express to his principal assistants end advisors his .sense.of the need of a " 
changed attitude on the part of. the government .and of the people tovard the 
emergency vnich confronts us. . The first requirement of such a change is to 
recognize that we are in a life and death struggle Which we may. be losing, and 
will lose.unless we change our ways and marshall our-resources -with an intensity 
associated in the past only with times of var.* To effect this change, we must 


give inmediate consideration to taking such measures as the announcement of 8 


limited national emergency, the review of any treaties or international agreements _ 


which restrain the full use of. our resources in the Cold War, and the determi- 
nation to seek the respect-of cur “neighbors, without the criterion being inter- 
national popularity, and a policy of taking into account the proportioning af 
foreign aid to the attitude shom us by our neighbors. In the light of the 
strained situation in Laos and the potential crisis building up over Berlin, we 


* Mr. Dulles agrees with the estimate given in this paragraph 2 as to the gravity 
of the situation facing the country and with the various recommendations in 
Mecorandum No. 4 relating to improving our operations under NSC 5412/2.° Hie 
did not participate in the recommendations in this peragraph 2 following the a 
asterisk, -- “-" εν ον : ΠῚ we. SS Be Do 
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Μαδιαν. emerxe τὸ our Recomendation No. 1 


- which is the need to set up a governmental machinery for better use of our 


Cold War atsets, and conclude on the note that any Cold War operation, once 


. started, must be carried through to conclusion. with the same determination 


as a military operation. 


A. It 18. recommended that a critique of the Cuban Operation, accompanied by 
- statement of the views of the President, be held with at least the following 
present: the Vice President, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, 
the Attorney General, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Director of Central 


᾿ sIntelligence, the Special Assistant for National Security Affairs and General 
. Taylor. . ᾿ 


Recommendation Ro. 6 


In the course of its work, this Group has been exposed to the views~onr- 
Cuba of many U.S. officials and of individuals, Cuban and U.S., who have been 
‘close to the Cuban problem. We have been struck with the general feeling that 
there can be no long-term living with Castro as a neighbor. His continued 
presence within the hemispheric commnity as a dangerously effective exponent 
of Commmism and Anti-Americanism constitutes a real menace capable of eventu- 
‘ally overthrowing the elected governments in. any one or more of weak Latin 
Arerican republics.. There are only two ways to view this threat; either to 
hope that time -and internal discontent will eventually end it, or to teke active . 
mesures to force its removal. Unless by "time" ve are thinking in terns of 
years, there. is little reason to place reliance on the first course of action 
as being effective in Castro! 8 police state. The second has been made more 
aifficult by, the April failure and is now possible only through overt υ. 5. 
participation. with as much Latin American support as can be raised. Neither 


alternative is attractive, but no decision ia, in effect, a choice of. the first. . 


“ «“ 
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baits. - ~ 


While inclining personally to ἃ positive course of action against 


7 " Gastro without delay, we recognize the danger of dealing with the Cuban problem 


: ᾿ outeide the context of the world Cold War situation. Action against Castro 


jy mst be related to the probable course of events in such other places as 


ts Southeast Asia and Berlin which may put similtaneous claims on our resources. 


It ‘te recomended that the Cuban eituation be reappraised in‘the light 


ἦν 
wat 


rad - 


; es ᾿ of eli presently known factors and new guidance be provided for political, 


_ ntlitery, economic and ‘Propaganda action against Castro. 


. 


err 


= cass Asia and Berlin which may put simltaneous claims on our resources. 


It ‘Le recomended that the Cuban situation be reappraised in‘the Light 


εἶν 
μὰς 


yor Sof aaa presently known factors and new guidance be provided for political, 


a military, econonie and propaganda action against Castro. 
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᾿ς ἃν. Gold war policy 
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“**STRATEGIC RESOURCES GROUP 
| ‘a Develops concepts & outline plans 
“δ. “Monitors approved operation Plans 
¢. Obtains Presidential decisions 
a... Replaces 5412 Committee .. / 


GWIC FOR AREAS ASSIGNED Src! «| 
a. Keeps cold war areas under survey. 
.-α- -- ὃ. 
ΝΝ ‘and liabilities. ae 
δ. Evaluates criticality. ἐς εὐ 
. ἃ, Recommends tasks. ΩΝ 
@. Reviews and reports results. | 
96 SRG issuas no orders tn its own name. 
It undertakes planning and coordination 
specifically directed by the President. 
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